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COVER: Brassy and beguiling, 
Madonna is 1985’s rock supernova 


Her tour thunders across the continent, leaving a trail of young 
fans who wanna be just like her. She is a dancer, an actress and 

a fashion sprite, all glitz and glitter, whose take-it-or-leave-it 
personality confronts the world head-on. In a frank and funny 
interview, she tells how she found the glass slipper and shows why 
she may not be a mere rock star all her life. See SHOW BUSINESS. 
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the City of Brotherly Love 
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touching off a fire that leaves eleven dead and a neighborhood in 
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besiege Maryland savings and loans 


The crisis prompts Governor Harry Hughes to seize emergency 
control of the state’s 102 privately insured institutions and limit 
withdrawals to $1,000 a month. » Hit by a pilots’ strike, United 
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Electric pleads guilty to bilking the Air Force of $800,000 on a 
project to upgrade Minuteman missiles. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE NEXT STEP FORWARD — A UNIQUE 


Recently, AT&T Information Systems The operative word is “and.” No 

introduced a product destined to set a other PC offers so much at once. No 

new standard for business computers. other PC offers this high-perform 
Its name: the ATsT UNIX PC ance combination. 

Mode! 7300. No other PC even comes close. 


What places this PC so far out in 
front? Extraordinary power and excep- POWER 
tional ease of use and unsurpassed 
communications capabilities and maxi- UNIX System V is the key to the 
mum flexibility. power of the AT&T UNIX PC. (See 














THE ATaT UNIX PC 








COMBINATION OF COMPUTER CAPABILITIES 


box.) It allows you to process more data 
faster. (Not a little more data a little 
faster. Lots more data much faster.) 
And keep it stored. It’s equipped 
with 512K RAM that can be increased 
to 2MB with expan- 
sion cards. And the 
AT&T UNIX PC 
will store up to 20 
megabytes of data. 
This super power 
also lets you take 
advantage of the 
multi-tasking talents 
of UNIX System V. 
You can perform a 
number of tasks 
simultaneously on 
as many as 12 active windows. 


EASE 


You might think that a PC able 
to perform such varied and compli- 
cated tasks would itself be compli- 
cated. 
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sensed to Apple Computer, Inc. 


WHY UNIX SYSTEM V ON A PC 

Ease of use and power. Originally 
developed by AT&T Bell Laboratories 
for internal use, UNIX System V has 
earned a reputation as the operating 
system favored by computer pros. 


It offers performance features, multi- 
tasking capabilities, virtual memory, 
security, and software portability 
unheard of in a PC. That is, until the 
AT&T UNIX PC. 





Not so. We went to a lot of time and 
trouble so you won't have to. Even a 
novice can learn to use the AT&T 
UNIX PC ina matter of hours, thanks 
to features such as a simplified key- 
board. A three-but- 
ton mouse and help 
function. 

And the User 
Interface—an elec- 
tronic office mana- 
ger that works the 
way you work. 
Using words that 
you use: clipboard, 
file cabinet, tele- 
phone, and waste- 
basket, for example. 

The AT&T UNIX PC proves that it 
can be as easy as apple pie. Or the 
Apple* Macintosh** for that matter. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


When is a PC more than a PC? 
When it’s able to integrate voice and 
data communications. Something the 
AT&T UNIX PC does far better than 
any of its competitors. 

You'll be able to use your computer 
to handle interruptions without effort. 
And a built-in modem lets you send 
data over phone lines. 

Not surprisingly for an AT&T product, 
your phone plays a starring role. Easy- 
to-use communications features include 
speed calling, call history, call timer, 
and call notes. 


SOFTWARE 


You won’t have any trouble getting 
started on the AT&T UNIX PC. Many 
programs are available, all ready to 
meet your business needs. 





They include the AT&T Business 
Accounting System. Packages for day- 
to-day business needs such as word 
Ribtteseg. financial spreadsheets, and 
ousiness graphics. And to drop just a 
few of the well-known names that can 
run on the AT&T UNIX PC—Multiplan} 
dBase ITT}' and Microsoft’ Word. 

Or you can design your own pro- 
grams with our Systems Program- 
ming Software. The AT&T UNIX PC 
is on speaking terms with the most 
popular programming languages: 
FORTRAN, C, COBOL, and BASIC. 

That’s just for starters. Many more 
are on the way. 


THE COMPUTERS WITH 
THE FUTURE BUILT IN 


Where you go tomorrow will be 
determined in part by computer choices 
made today. 

So we designed the AT&T UNIX PC 
to be as flexible and compatible as pos- 
sible. To help you keep your options 
open, your growth unrestricted. With 
expansion slots and industry standard 
interfaces. 

And the AT&T STARLAN Network— 
a low-cost, high-speed local area net- 
work that’s easy to install using exist- 
ing telephone wiring. To integrate 
many kinds of computers, including 
those running on UNIX System V and 
MS-DOS: 

No wonder we call this a computer 
with the future built in. Your future 
built in. 

And why you'll call the ATeT UNIX 
PC the right choice. 

For more information, call your AT&T 
Information Systems Account Exec- 
utive, visit an authorized AT&T dealer, 
or call 1-800-247-1212. 
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The right choice. 





© report this week’s cover story on 

Rock Phenomenon Madonna, TIME 
Show Business Correspondent Denise 
Worrell joined the trash-flash star's con- 
cert tour fora week, traveling from Dallas 
to Houston to Austin to New Orleans. “I 
was surprised by her face,” says Worrell 
“Itis beautiful and strange, very pure, and 
free of all indecision and self-doubt.” 
Backstage before a concert, Madonna 
tried on a white leather vest and a mini- 
skirt layered with fringe. Recalls Worrell 
“Twirling before a mirror, fringe flying, 
she sang out, ‘If I ever married a cowboy, 
this is what I'd wear!’ And she would.” 

Star and correspondent found they 
had things in common. “We both grew 
up in Michigan,” says Worrell, “we both went to Roman Catho- 
lic girls’ schools, and we both couldn't wait to move to New 
York City. After comparing notes on nuns and their influence 
on our formative years, Madonna and I got along fine.” So well, 
in fact, that their conversations make up one of the longest in- 
terviews TIME has ever run 

TIME reporters interviewed scores of teenage Madonna 
look-alikes. Miami's Joseph McQuay sought them out at Flori- 
da concerts and found them obsessed with their idol. “From 
their brand of cigarettes to the mole on each upper lip, on the 
night of the concert they were Madonna,” marvels McQuay. At 
| a Manhattan disco frequented by the star, New York Corre- 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


a: spondent Cathy Booth was mobbed by 
/ = tulle-bedecked teenagers venting their 
= opinions of Madonna 
The cover story was written by Con- 
tributor John Skow, a veteran show busi- 
ness and celebrity chronicler whose 
daughter Lizie, 18, herself a fledgling pop 
singer, helped him with his American 
Scene piece last February on the Grateful 
Dead. Says Skow, 53: “I am now one of 
the world’s oldest Dead Heads.” His 
TIME cover subjects include Model 
Chery! Tiegs, Singer Linda Ronstadt and 
Actresses Diane Keaton and Meryl 
Streep. Skow dined with Madonna and 
her band at Chez Helene in New Orleans 
and discovered “that we both liked Judy 
Holliday and soft-shell crabs.” 

The cover image was taken by Francesco Scavullo, a top 
photographer of glamorous women. Scavullo has been shooting 
Madonna for the past two years “as her star rose,” he says, The 
four-hour cover photo session in Hollywood, Fla., was arranged 
by TIME Picture Researcher MaryAnne Golon. “For a memen- 
to shot of the three of us,” says Golon, “Madonna insisted we 
dance. ‘I'll teach you a step, she told us. She had us whirling 
around. When we finished, she cried, “You're both hired!’ ” 
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The second-hand 


smokescreen. 


For decades, public and private organi- 
zations have waged a massive campaign to 
discourage cigarette smoking. For most of 
that time, the target of this effort has been 
the smoker. 

Recently, however, the emphasis has 
undergone a major shift. Today there are 
scientists who claim that cigarette smoke 
in the air can actually cause disease in 
non-smokers. We hear a great deal about 
“second-hand smoke” and “passive 
smoking.” 

But is this new approach wholly moti- 
vated by concern for the non-smoker, or is 
it the same old war on smoking in a new 
guise? 

These doubts are raised when we re- 
call statements like the following, by a 
spokesperson for the American Lung 
Association: 


Probably the only way we can win a substan- 
tial reduction [in smoking] is if we can somehow 
make it nonacceptable socially....We thought the 
scare of medical statistics and opinions would 
produce a major reduction. It really didn't. 


Obviously, one way to make smoking 
“nonacceptable socially” would be to sug- 
gest that second-hand smoke could cause 
disease. So it is not surprising that we are 
now seeing a flurry of research seeking sci- 
entific support for these suggestions. 


Many independent experts believe the 
scientific evidence on passive smoking is 
questionable. But a zealous group of anti- 
smokers are using this issue in their cam- 
paign against tobacco as if the claims were 
established scientific fact. 

We deplore the actions of those who try 
to manipulate public opinion through scare 
tactics. As the late, respected pathologist, 
Dr. H. Russell Fisher, stated in testimony 
submitted to a Congressional hearing on 
passive smoking: 

...[ []n the absence of any scientific proof of 
harm from atmospheric tobacco smoke, we are 
dealing with a social question and not a medical 
one. In this regard it should be noted that, since 
fears and phobias can lead to ill health, those who 
urge policies bas2d on fear and not scientific 
facts could be making a medical problem out of a 
social one. This is indeed a strange prospect to 
see coming from the efforts of members of the 
medical profession. 

We are not ignoring the fact that ciga- 
rette smoke can be bothersome to many 
non-smokers. But we believe this problem 
is best solved not by governments but by 
individuals, and not with more rhetoric but 
more common sense and courtesy. 

Of course, if anti-smoking advocates 
want to work for the abolition of smoking, 
that is their right. We only wish they would 
come out from behind their second-hand 
smokescreen. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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Letters 


Dinosaurs’ Demise 


To the Editors 
Your story on dinosaurs [SCIENCE, 
May 6] reminded me of man’s humble 
place in the scheme of things. We may 
think we are superior to the dinosaurs, but 
if a comet hurled itself at the earth today, 
we would be totally helpless. Yet if we 
blow ourselves to pieces in a nuclear holo- 
caust, our solar system will continue on its 
path through the Milky Way as if nothing 
has happened. It is healthy to be remind- 
ed of our meager status every so often 
Arel Weisberg 
Great Neck, N.¥ 





The catastrophe theory that is being 
used to explain the extinction of the dino- 
saurs neither precludes nor undermines 
the idea of natural selection. In between 
cataclysms, evolution would still be gov- 
erned primarily by the process of natural 
selection. The disasters would simply su 
perimpose an “unnatural” selection that 
allowed for the development of species 
that might otherwise have been sup- 
pressed if the cataclysm had not occurred 

Thomas J. Reid III 
Washington, D.C. 


By emphasizing Nemesis and Planet 

X theories, you did not give the galactic 
carrousel theory the attention it deserves 
Unlike the mechanisms of the other two 
theories, the bobbing of the sun in the ga 
lactic carrousel is a known astrophysical 
phenomenon. This bobbing allows the so- 
lar system to encounter gas clouds at 
varying times. These encounters explain 
why the extinctions occur on a slightly ir- 
regular basis rather than on a perfectly 

periodic schedule 

Tyler Volk 

Assistant Professor of Applied Science 

New York University 

New York City 


We may not have 13 million years of 
existence before a terrestrial disaster oc- 
curs. Since the development of nuclear 
power, man has unleashed the potential 


for destruction of life on earth. We need 

not wait for an extraterrestrial event. We 
could bring it upon ourselves any minute 

Wanda Colman 

Bloomfield, Conn 


Your excellent article on the great ex- 
tinctions 65 million years ago has one se- 
rious omission that we would like to cor- 
rect. You referred to work of the “Alvarez 
team,” but you omitted the names of our 
two colleagues, Frank Asaro and Helen 
V. Michel. Their only handicap is that 
their last names follow ours in the alpha- 
betical order that scientists use most fre- 
quently in signing their papers. Our four 
names have been on all 20 articles that 
the Berkeley group has published in the 
past seven years 

Luis Alvarez 
Walter Alvarez 
Berkeley 


Carter's Character 
Your excerpts from the forthcoming 
book on Presidents [SPECIAL SECTION, 
May 6] provided interesting insights into 
Jimmy Carter. However, some of the crit- 
icisms were petty. In addition to Carter's 
overuse of hyperbole and his “mean 
streak,’ why not mention that the former 
President would never have thought of 
backtracking on the Voting Rights Act or 
appointing a James Watt as the protector 
of our environment? I prefer Carter, who 
immersed himself in the complexities of 
our problems, to Reagan, who is assured 

of their simplicity 

Pradeep K. Singh 
New York City 


Write what you will about Jimmy 
Carter, he tried to lead us as a nation to 
see ourselves as we really are. Ronald 
Reagan appeals to us because he leads us 
to see ourselves as we wish we were 

(The Rev.) Cris Cannon 
Siler City, N.C. 


It is hard to believe that Carter was a 
“man of decency and compassion, with a 
deeply genuine goodness toward human- 
ity in general * The most vivid memo- 
ry | have of his presidency is of hundreds 
of Chinese weeping in the streets of Taipei 
after the US. sold Taiwan out to Commu- 
nist China. The rejection of our faithful 
friend and ally in favor of a totalitarian 
regime is one of the darkest moments in 
America’s history 

Mark Griffin 
San Diego 


Perseverance and Patience 

As co-chairman of the U.S. Senate Ob- 
server Group to the Geneva arms-control 
talks, I take strong objection to your analy- 
sis that the sessions so far have been “dis- 
mal” [NATION, May 6]. After just 54 hours 
of discussion over six weeks, you already 
refer to the prospect of a “prolonged stale- 
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new Olympus 
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_ Letters 


mate.” Just as Mark Twain called reports 
of his death greatly exaggerated, I consider 
your description of the talks much too neg- 
ative and hasty. SALT I took 24 years to 
hammer out, SALT II almost seven. In Ge- 
neva there are three negotiations going on 
at once: strategic, intermediate, plus de- 
fense and space. Considering that there are 
new negotiators on each side, as well as a 
new U.S.S.R. leader, the talks will require 
time. We must have patience 
Ted Stevens 
U.S. Senator, Alaska 
Washington, D.C. 


Barred at the Border 
By denying Canadian Writer Farley 
Mowat entry into the U.S. [NATION, May 
6], our country is showing its paranoia 
Mowat has always championed freedom 
and the need to be sensitive and caring 

about our world 

Jane A. Kearns 
Manchester, N.H. 


The decision by immigration authori- 
ties to exclude Mowat is stupid and petty 
Mowat may have been wronged by their 
actions, but we have all been shamed 

Norman E. Tandy 
Winchester, N.H 


Like many of those blacklisted during 
the McCarthy era, Mowat may find that 
his exclusion from the U.S. will come to 
be regarded as an honor. Those who have 


read his books know that his criticism of 


the bumbling bureaucracy is not limited 

to the U.S. and is most vociferously aimed 
at his own government 

Jake Rohrer 

Lompoc, Calif. 


Senator Sam’s Religion 
In your tribute to Senator Sam Ervin 
[MILESTONES, May 6], you stated, “De- 
spite his own robust Presbyterianism, he 
was an absolute church-and-state sepa- 
ratist.” It was precisely because of his ro- 
bust Presbyterianism that Senator Ervin 
was a church-and-state separatist. His- 
torically, Presbyterians in this country 
have opposed any crossing of the lines 

separating church and state 
Frank M. Campbell 
Memphis 


Race for Berlin 

In your article on V-E day [SPECIAL 
SECTION, April 29], you state that the fail- 
ure to take Berlin was one of Dwight Ei- 
senhower's worst miscalculations. Hind- 
sight 40 years later would make it seem so, 
but the conditions of the time should be 
given consideration. The Russians were 
still our allies. Berlin was well within the 
occupation zone already assigned to them 
at the Yalta Conference. Eisenhower 
asked General Omar Bradley to estimate 
the cost of taking Berlin, and Bradley re- 
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Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 
And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 
1-800-621-8200 

(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 
So don’t take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME's colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the '80s—look at 
your label, and renew early! 
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Letters 


plied, “About 100,000 casualties, a stiff 
price to pay especially when we have 
to fall back and let the other fellow take 
over.” The combined Chiefs of Staff 
agreed with Eisenhower's decision 
Jim Fountaine 
Kenyon, Minn 


Student Stirrings 
As a member of the class of '89, I wel- 
come the recent protests on campuses 
[NATION, April 29]. It is time America 
heard the voice of its youth again. 
Jonathan Weinstein 
New York City 


As members of the Vassar College 
community, we have witnessed and even 
participated in the new “intellectual” 
demonstrations on campus. Now Vassar, 
among other schools, has gone the trendy 
way of the “peaceful” protest. This wave 
of dissent is not wrong if one firmly op- 
poses that to which he objects. Sadly, most 
of today’s protesting youths do so for the 
thrill of participating in these rallies rath- 
er than for the cause 

Ana Maria Wagner 
Marjorie Fried 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Cosby’s Family 
Contrary to what was stated in your | 

review [VIDEO, May 6], The Cosby Show is 
a television breakthrough. With this se- 
ries, black people have a decent, literate, 
well-spoken, taxpaying black family as a 
role model. Cosby’s children are por- 
trayed as youngsters really are, not as in- 


| tolerable, precocious delinquents. They 


get punished for sassing. The Cosby Show 

is the first hit that depicts black people as 
equals—no better, no worse. 

William Jefferson 

Los Angeles 


For one wonderful half an hour every 
week, my husband and I can sit and laugh 
with our five-year-old and not worry 
about whisking her into the hall to avoid 
seeing jiggling bosoms, bloody murders 
and unsavory clichés. True, The Cosby 
Show may not be a groundbreaker, but 
your review assumes that novelty is the 
sole criterion of television excellence 

Jan Farrington 
Fort Worth 


The Cosby Show does not have to 
break new ground in order for our family, 
ages eight to 37, to be able to watch it to- 
gether. Indeed, maybe that is breaking 
new ground for prime-time television 

Faye Hardiman 
Tucker, Ga 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N_Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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“Front-wheel drive makes 
the car work better. 


I know. 
I bet the company on it?’ 
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It began almost 10 years ago with two small 
fuel-efficient front-wheel drive cars. Dodge Omni 
and Plymouth Horizon. It was the beginning of a 
promise that Chrysler made to America. To build 
cars with new technology. It was the beginning of 
the challenge to build automobiles that could stand 
up to anything coming out of Europe or Japan. 

We knew that front-wheel drive meant better 
gas mileage with more room, better traction on wet 
surfaces, better handling and control. Today many 
people recognize that it means a better car. And the 
industry is responding. So far 61% of the cars GM 


builds are front-wheel drive. At Ford its 45%. 
Chrysler we put all our resources against it 
years ago. With the result that today, more than 90% 
of our cars and family wagons are front-wheel drive. 
Like the K-cars, America’ first full line of 
front-wheel drive family cars. They took six people 
farther on a gallon of gas than any car in America. 
We brought back the convertible, gave it front- 
wheel drive and we made driving fun again. We 
combined front-wheel drive with turbos and 
computer-age electronics and created sports cars 
that breathe excitement. We applied front-wheel 





drive to luxurious performance sedans, Chrysler 
LeBaron GTS and Dodge Lancer, engineered to 
compete with Europe’ finest. Our front-wheel 
drive Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager family 
wagons even created a whole new way to get around. 
Along with our commitment to advanced tech- 
nology, we made another commitment. To quality. 
We have so much confidence in the quality of every 
car and truck we build that we back them with our 
5-year or 50,000-mile Protection Plan- Nobody else 
gives you this on all its vehicles. Only Chrysler. 
And nobody else offers you so many different 


kinds of front-wheel drive models. Front-wheel 
drive technology may not make us the biggest car 
company in America. But at Chrysler we have only 
one ambition. To be the best. Buckle up for safety. 


*Whichever comes first. Limited warranty on the engine, powertrain and against 
outer body rust-through. Deductible applies. Excludes leases. Dealer has details 


The New Chrysler Corporation. 


We don’t want to be the biggest. 
Just the best. 














We insure more than lives. 

You're a success. You're on the move. But it takes more than success, alone, to take 
you where you want to go. 

You need a life insurance program that can be the innovative core of your per- 
sonal financial plan. A plan that can include mutual funds, trusts, annuities, and other 
tax-advantaged investments. Because it isn't enough for you to make money, you have 
to protect it and help it grow. 

And that’s where your Mass Mutual representative comes in. For more than 
130 years, we have provided life insurance essential to the security of successful 
people like you, all across the country. And, today, we can provide you with the per- 
sonally designed plan you need, personally managed by the top professionals in 
the business. 


So whether you‘e a success or on your way, call your nearest Mass Mutual representative. 





Tacelas 


SsuCcCceSS. 


MassMuTvua. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company and Subsidiaries, Springfield, MA 01111. 
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Great On Paper 


For r exceptional value. For variety in a vacation or con- 


vention, take a look at Las Vegas. 





Superstar sports from on championship. boxing to 


professional golf. Las Vegas is the “exciter.” And no 


other city offers a greater bargain i in affordably priced 


dining and resort ‘accommodations. Experience it. Call 
your travel agent now. 


The Resort Bargain of the World 











“The first thing I remember was hiding in a closet. 
Dad was gonna beat me. I could hear him hitting my mother. 
And I wanted to kill him. I just wanted to make it stop.” 


KILL? 


Based on a true story. 








Starring Frederic Forrest - Christopher Collet - Karmin Murcelo + Justine Bateman - Written by Joyce Eliason - Directed by John Erman 
ABC Theater Presentation Wednesday May 22 9:00 PM 8:00 Central 
The ABC Television Network 








Why someone who gets books free 


also enjoys 




























oan Mcintyre is a book 
reviewer for the New England 
Sampler. She gets more books 
sent to her free of charge than 
most people buy in a lifetime 

So why did Joan McIntyre 
join Book-of-the-Month Club? 
Because even a book reviewer 
doesn't have time to read every- 
thing. But Book-of-the-Month 
Club does. Which is how we can 
bring only the very best books 
to Joan's attention. Every month 
she can make her selections from 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News® 
a review that concisely describes 
over 125 current titles and ex 
plains why Book-of-the-Month 
Club thinks she'll like them 

Of course, you don't have to 
be a book reviewer to enjoy our 
service. And you can have books 
sent to your home as easily as 
Joan McIntyre has them delivered 
to her office. 

So join Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Because it's always nice to 
have an occasional word of advice 
from someone who loves books 
as much as you do 


hoose any 4 books 


when you agree to join 


572. Women Coming of Age. Jane Fonda with 
Mignon McCarthy. Pub. price $20.95 

678. The Living Planet. David Anenborough 
Pub. price $25 

569. Glitz: A Novel. Elmore Leonard 

Pub. price $14.95 


for just $2 


563. The ——_ Years: 1930-1940 
William L. Shirer. Pub. price $22.50 

565. A Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
(Second Edition) H.W. Fowler. Revised an 
Edited by Sir Ernest Gowers. Pub. price $17.95 
361. Breaking with Moscow 

Arkady N. Shevchenko Pub. price $18.95 

414. What They Don't Teach You at Harvard 
Business School: Notes from a Street-Smart 
Executive. Mark H. McCormack 

Pub. price $16.95 

422. The Discoverers: A History of Mans 
Search to Know His World and Himself 
Daniel J. Boorstin. Pub. price $25 

016, Loving Each Other: The Challenge of Human 
Relationships. Leo Buscaglia. Pub. price $13.95 
519. lacocca: An Autobiography. Lee lacocca with 
William Novak. Pub. price $19.95 

751. The Soong Dynasty. Sterling Seagrave 

Pub. pnce $22.50 

575. The Physicians’ and Pharmacists’ Guide to 
Your Medicines. The United States Pharmacopeial 
Convention. Pub. price $20 

240. The Finishing School. Gail Godwin 

Pub. price $16.95 

292. The Fall of Saigon. Scenes from the Sudden 
End of a Long War. David Butler Pub. pnce $17.95 
301. Viemam: A History: The First Complete 
Account of Vietnam at War. Stanley Kamow 

Pub. price $22.50 

435. The Aquitaine Progression. Robert Ludlum 
Pub. price $17.95 

608. Weight Watchers*® Quick Start® Program 
Cookbook. Including the Full Exchange Plan 

Jean Nidetch. Pub. price $17.95 

(Weight Watchers® and Qui k Start® are re gistered 
trademarks of Weight Watchers International, Inc.) 
647. Lincoln: A Novel Gore Vidal 

Pub. price $19.95 

294. “..And Ladies of the Club” Helen Hooven 
Santmyer. Pub. price $19.95 

370. The Kennedys: An Amencan Drama 

Peter Collier and David Horowitz 

Pub. price $20.95 

161. Joy of Cooking. Irma S. Rombauer and 
Marion S. Rombauer Becker Pub. price $16.95 
603. Nothing Down: How to Buy Real Estate with 
Litle or No Money Down (Revised Edition 

Robert G. Allen. Pub price $16.95 

555. See You Later, Alligator | 
William F Buckley, Jr. Pub. price $16.95 

118. The Organized Executive 

Stephanie Winston. Pub. price $15 

127. The Poetry of Robert Frost. Edited by 
Edward Connery Lathem. Pub. price $17.50 

147. The Fourth Protocol. Frederick Forsyth 

Pub. price $17.95 

242. The Oxford Book of Short Stories 

Chosen by V.S. Pritchett. Pub. price $22.50 


Pub. price $24.95 
484. Day One: Before Hiroshima and After 
Peter Wyden. Pub. price $19.95 








Joan McIntyre, Book-of-the-Month Club Member 
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476. Mountbatten: A Biography. Philip Ziegler | 
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Book-of-the-Month Club 





Book-of-the-Month Cub. 


176. Eagle Against the Sun: The Amencan Wat 
With Japan. Ronald H. Spector. Pub price $24.95 
582. Inside, Outside: A Novel Herman Wouk 
Pub. price $19.95 


Mo 
Bon aR AVING 
AN PLANET 


219. Son of the Morning Star: Custer and the 
Little Bighom. Evan S Connell. Pub price § 
065. The Sicilian. Mario Puzo. Pub. price $17.95 
152. Proof. Dick Francis. Pub price $16.95 

433. God Knows. Joseph Heller Pub price $16.95 


\ A 7hat it means 
t 


O join us. 


1. Here's the deal: We offer you 4 books for $2 
You become a member and agree to buy 4 more 
books within the next two years 

2. What you get: We offer good books in well 
made, durably bound editions. We price below 
publisher, and the books are delivered to your 
door. You pay only for the books you want, plus a 
charge for shipping and handling 

3, Keeping in touch: We'll send you the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News® 15 mes a year (about 
every 3 weeks). In it we review our Selection and 
more than 125 other good books 

4. Freedom of choice: If you want the Selection 
do nothing, We'll send it to you. If you want 
another book, or if you don’t want anything—send 
us the Reply Form by the given date 

5. Never fear: If the News is delayed and you 
receive the Selection without having 10 days to 
notify us, just return it for credit. At our expense 

6. Breaking up is easy: After you've bought the 4 
additional books you can end your membership at 
any time. We'll be hurt, but we'll understand 

7. Staying is better: Stay with us and you'll get lots 
of benefits like our Book- Dividend® plan that 
offers you a variety of fine books at savings of 50% 
or more 

8. You mean a lot to us: If at any Gme we can do 
anything to make you happier, please let us know 
—_—— — 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp List your 
Hill, PA 17012. Please enroll me as a 4 choices | 
member of the Book-of-the-Month Club by number 
and send me the 4 books I've listed at nght 
billing me $2, plus shipping and handling 
charges. | agree to buy 4 more books 
during the next two years. A shipping 
and handling charge is added to eac 








20 























shipment 

Name AI88-5-1 
Address — Apt 

City 

State Zip 5-04 


Prices generally higher in Canada 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
Good books. And a good deal more. | 
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“It Looks Just 


Like a War Zone” ; 


A police raid in Philadelphia turns to tragedy 


he afternoon was sultry, and along 

the deserted block of neat brick 

row houses in the Cobbs Creek 

section of West Philadelphia, an 
ominous calm had descended. Suddenly 
the thwack of rotors broke the silence. A 
blue-and-white Pennsylvania State Police 
helicopter arced in low over the roof-line 
It made several passes over the street, 
then hovered 60 ft. above the two-story 
home at 6221 Osage Avenue. 

In the helicopter cabin, Lieut. Frank 
Powell, chief of Philadelphia’s bomb-dis- 
posal unit, hefted a canvas satchel holding 
two |-lb. tubes filled with a water-based 
gel explosive. After lighting its 45-sec 
fuse, Powell leaned out of the helicopter 
bay and dropped the device on the roof. 
His target: a fortified, bunker-like cubicle 
about 6 ft. square and 8 ft. high. 

All was quiet for the next half-minute 
or so. Huddled on rooftops and in the 
doorways of nearby row houses, flak-jack- 
eted police officers put their hands over 
their ears. Then there was an orange flash 
and a powerful explosion that sent wood, 


| metal and a cloud of dust flying into the 
| air. Said a resident of adjacent Pine Street: 


“The blast didn’t just shake the windows, 
it shook our entire house.” 

From behind police lines, residents of 
Osage Avenue, who had been evacuated 
the previous evening, watched in disbelief 
as a column of thick black smoke rose 
from the rooftop. Minutes later flames ap- 
peared, mere flickers at first, then a 
mountain of orange. The fire raged un- 
checked as officials delayed responding so 
the flames (they later said) would burn 
through the roof and drop the bunker 
Then they planned to drop tear gas 
through the opening. Just so, they hoped 
to flush out the occupants of the house, a 
bizarre radical cult known as Move. 

But the strategic fire soon became a 
phantasmagoric inferno. Half an hour af- 
ter the explosion, firemen finally moved to 
control the blaze. There was a rattle of gun- 
fire in or around the Move compound, and 
according to some reports, the police re- 
turned it. Ordered back out of range, fire 
fighters watched as the flames spread first 
to adjacent houses, then down the street. 

On Pine Street, Barbara Johnson, wife 
of Philadelphia Daily News Staff Writer 
Tyree Johnson, viewed the blaze from her 
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| impression 


front porch. “You could see the flames, 
20, 30 feet above the rooftops, reaching 
over like blazing fingers, igniting houses 
first on Osage, then adjacent houses on 
Pine. Soon a solid wave of flame was 
sweeping down the street.” 

Suddenly a naked child dashed from 
the flaming wreckage near the Move head- 
quarters. A team of policemen charged in 
pursuit. “They grabbed him by the shoul- 
ders and just carried him off,” says John- 
son. “His feet kept paddling, like he was 
walking on air.” The terrified child was 
probably Birdie Africa, 13, who with Ra- 
mona Africa, 30, was one of the two known 
survivors from the Move compound 

As firemen in black-and-yellow gear 
crept on their arms and knees along the 
sidewalk, hoses coiling behind them, po- 
lice in blue jumpsuits ran from doorway to 
doorway and, as some observers claimed, 
paused to return gunfire from the Move 
house with an array of shotguns and auto- 
matic weapons. Cameraman Pete Kane 
of Channel 10, a local CBS affiliate, 
watched the action from an upper story 
window just 100 yds. from Move’s head- 
quarters. “Debris was flying everywhere,” 
he says. “Entire trees were exploding in 
fire.” As night fell, the flames tinged the 
Philadelphia horizon red. Finally, at 
11:47 p.m., even as houses continued to 
burn, the fire department declared the 
blaze under control. 

In Move’s headquarters, authorities 
found eleven bodies, four of them chil- 
dren. The fire had destroyed 53 houses 
and severely damaged eight others. It left 
some 240 people homeless. The financial 
cost: at least $8 million. The historic City 
of Brotherly Love was numb, the onlook- 
ing world aghast. In newspapers and on 
television, the story created a first-glance 
that Philadelphia police 
had launched a cruel military operation 
against an entire neighborhood. 

Philadelphians understood the epi- 
sode to be an extreme case of Murphy’s 
Law, when everything that could go 
wrong went even worse. But even so 
they were shocked by the devastation of 
Police stood vigil on rooftops overlooking 
the streets, where a surging inferno leaped 
from house to house to transform a neighbor- 


hood into ash, rubble and charred walls 
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an area whose residents— 
teachers, nurses, civil ser- 
vants, factory workers—were 
known for their flower gar- 
dens and congenial block par- 
ties. Ronald Merriweather, 
whose home escaped damage, 
looked at the smouldering ru- 
ins of other houses and said, 
“It looks just like a war zone. 
The neighborhood was here 
and now it’s gone.” Families 
that had evacuated supposed- 
ly for a day found themselves 
refugees in the emergency 
shelter that the Red Cross had 
established in the parish hall 
of St. Carthage Roman Cath- 
olic Church, or staying in dor- 
mitory rooms at city universi- 
ties. When they returned to 
look at their homes, or what 
was left of them, many wept. 
The disastrous episode 
provoked widespread criticism 


Founded in 1972 by a former 
handyman who changed his 
name from Vincent Leaphart 
to John Africa and gave his 
surname to all his followers, 
Move professes to be a back- 
to-nature movement but has 
always struck outsiders as an 
exotic cult enamored of ran- 
cid, anarchic practices. Mem- 
bership has probably never 
exceeded 100. Move has pre- 
tended to reject modern tech- 
nology, but has embraced it 
readily enough in the form of 
weapons. Move’s beliefs have 
never seemed quite compre- 
hensible, manifested as they 
are in an unfocused principle 
that natural processes should 
not be disturbed. Translated, 
that means anything from eat- 
ing raw meat to forgoing artifi- 
cial heat 

The Move property on 





and questioning of the Philadel- 
phia police tactics. Should a 
bomb have been used at all in 
an urban location? On a house 
occupied by children as well 
as wanted adults? Shouldn't the authori- 
ties have known fire might result? Hubert 
Williams, president of the Police Founda- 
tion in Washington, said the tactic was, at 
the very least, “an extreme police re- 
sponse.” Mayor Ed Koch of New York 
said he would fire a police commissioner 
who even proposed such a “stupid” idea. 
Even those who held criticism in check 
could hardly help wondering how in the 
name of sanity it all had come about 
Mayor W. Wilson Goode immediately 
accepted full responsibility for everything 
that happened. He was prompt to pledge, 
in a visit to the emergency shelter at St. 
Carthage Church, that the city would re- 
build the houses lost in the fire, and at no 
cost to the owners. He promised to make 
the neighborhood residents “whole again.” 
With perhaps too much optimism, he 
promised that reconstruction would be 
completed by Christmas. Goode insisted 
that the fire, one of the worst in Philadel- 
phia’s history, was simply the result of an 
accident, not bad judgment. According to 
the mayor, Police Commissioner Gregore 
J. Sambor and Managing Director Leo A. 
Brooks decided at the site of the action to 
use the explosive device, then obtained his 
approval some 20 min. before the drop. 
The mayor waved aside criticism as mere 


“second-guessing” and declared that, fac- 
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Osage Avenue had become 








Osage Avenue 


ing the same situation, he would make the 
same decision “again and again and 
again.” Yet postmortems turned up rea- 
sons to wonder whether the drop-a-bomb 
decision had been thoughtfully made. 

The fire was the culmination of a dra- 
ma that had long been fraught with dan- 
ger—and even the possibility of disaster 
For more than a year the mostly black 
middle-class neighborhood residents had 
been pressing the city to act against Move 





Police Commissioner Gregore Sambor 
Taking heat from reporters 


TIME Diagram by Joe Lertola 


notorious for its abundant lit- 
ter of garbage and human 
waste and for its scurrying 
rats and dozens of dogs. Bull- 
horns blared forth obscene tirades and 
harangues at all times of day and night 
Move members customarily kept their 
children out of both clothes and school 
They physically assaulted some neighbors 
and threatened others. Move members in 
two other Philadelphia houses have not 
earned any similar notoriety (though they 
have been watched recently by police). 
The Osage block association §ar- 
ranged a meeting with Move members on 
Mother's Day last May. “We were trying 
to give and take, and there wasn’t any 
give and take,” recalls Oris (“Buck”) 
Thomas, 42, who lived not far from 
Move. “They said, ‘If you do anything to 
hurt us, we're going to kill you.’” The 
cultists said their aim was to win freedom 
for the nine Move members imprisoned 
for murder after the slaying of a police- 
man in a 1978 confrontation. Said Thom- 
as: “They said they'd been through the 
courts but ... that the only way to get | 
them out of jail was through confronta- | 
tion.” Added Donald Graham, 20, who 
lived down the street from Move: “I 
heard them say if they had to leave, their 
house wouldn't be the only one to go.” 
Members of the Osage block club 
voiced their concern to Goode about nine 
months ago. The mayor, members report- 


ed, said he would act in due time. Recalled 
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Thomas: “He said that a baseball game 
has nine innings and we were in the sev- 
enth.” Subsequently, club members could 
not reach Goode, and police ignored their 
complaints. Fed up at last, the club called a 
press conference to ventilate complaints 


| and add to the pressure on the city. When 


the confrontation came, the club was on 
the verge of filing a suit to force action. 
During the critical week that Goode 
weighed his options, he stayed in continual 
touch with Move through emissaries. The 
mayor said repeated efforts to negotiate an 
agreement failed. Actually, according to 
Bob Owens, a crisis-intervention worker, 
unsophisticated Move members are not 
really equipped to negotiate. Says Owens: 
“They don’t really even understand the 
concept of negotiation. Their attitude was 
that of a child: we make our demands, and 
we stand on them.” All hope of agreement 
ended Saturday when Move Spokesman 
Jerry Ford Africa sent the mayor an omi- 
nous message: “We are ready for you. 


Come and get us.” 


By then police had obtained warrants 
charging four occupants of the Move head- 
quarters—Frank James Africa, Conrad 
Hampton Africa, Ramona Africa and 
Theresa Brooks Africa—with parole viola- 
tion, contempt of court, illegal possession 
of firearms, and making terroristic threats. 
To facilitate the execution of the warrants, 
authorities on Sunday cordoned off five 


| blocks around the Move house and or- 
| dered the evacuation of 300 people by 10 


that night. Last-ditch efforts to negotiate a 
peaceful resolution were made Sunday by 
Bennie Swans, director of Philadelphia's 
Crisis Intervention Network. The Move 
group, he said, insisted they would cooper- 
ate with the authorities only after their 
nine comrades were released from prison 
As the hours passed, the chances of an 
armed confrontation rose: it was common 
knowledge that Move had plenty of weap- 
ons and probably a store of explosives. The 


house at 6221 Osage was a veritable fort. 
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Move members had dug a deep bunker in 
the basement; city sanitation workers 
obligingly hauled away the dirt. The cult- 
ists had lined the interior with the trunks 
of trees cut down by the city in nearby 
Cobbs Creek Park. Words that later 
seemed prophetic came blaring from the 
Move loudspeakers that night: “You're 


| going to see something you've never 


seen before.” 

Around daybreak Monday, Police 
Commissioner Sambor deployed 150 men, 
including sharpshooters, bomb specialists 
and SWAT teams. At 5:35 a.m., Sambor 
roared through a bullhorn that he held ar- 
rest warrants for occupants of the house: 
they were given 15 min. tocome out. When 
the deadline passed with no response but 
scornful taunts, police lobbed tear-gas 
canisters at the building and the fire de- 
partment battered the roof of the house 
with two water cannons. A burst of gunfire 
came from the house, touching offa return 
fusillade of thousands of rounds from po- 
lice lasting 90 min 

Wilson Goode heard the gunfire at his 
home a mile away. He and a group of ad- 


Workers carry a body out of the ruins of the Move headquarters 
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visers were tensely sipping coffee and or- 
ange juice while waiting for Leo Brooks, 
the field commander, to call from the 
scene. After the first shots came a lull, 
then more firing. Goode grew agitated 
and paced back and forth. “It sounds like 
machine-gun bullets,” he said, and later, 
“What about the children?” 

Given the amount of shooting, it 
was amazing that nobody was seriously 
wounded. One bullet hit Sergeant Edward | 
Connors in the back, but he was saved by 
a flak jacket from anything worse than a 
bad bruise. By midmorning the guns had 
fallen all but silent. By early afternoon ev- 
ery plan, gambit and technique tried by 
the police had failed. They had attempted 
to bash in the front door. They tried to 
drill 2-in. holes through the exterior walls 
in hopes of pumping in tear gas, but were 
driven away by gunfire from inside the 
Move house. They tried to break through 
to the cellar from an adjacent house, but 
were again turned back by bullets. The 
fire department had poured tons of water 
on the roof, demolishing two small bun- 
kers but leaving the main structures in- 





A policeman stands watch in front of what was once a block of neat row houses 


Residents wept when they saw what remained of their homes 
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His tour of duty was over. This was his final os 
good-bye. He remembered all the good times, the joking Wi ta a €ave 
and that special closeness that comes from sharing 
not only victory, but defeat. 
As he shook hands with Willi, Rolf, Dieter and the eg Wi oe 
others, he realized they had become brothers. Soe 


And that was something he'd never forget. @ 
Call West Germany. Ten minutes and his 
can average just 81¢ a minute: 


Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, 
with AT&T. A ten-minute phone call to West Germany on AT&T eamnig es. 
can average as little as 81¢ a minute. 

Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 

If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 
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call our International Information Service, toll free: 1 800 874-4000. *During Economy time periods. Ti T 
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tact. Around 2 p.m. Gregore Sambor and 
idea of attacking from the air. 


he decision to bomb the Move 
house was the most crucial of the 
confrontation, and for that reason 
probably spawned more contra- 
dictions in subsequent explanations. Sam- 
bor told reporters he did not recall who 
first suggested using explosives to demol- 
ish the roof bunker, though he added that 
Lieut. Powell of the bomb-disposal unit 
“came up with the recommendation” that 
they “create” the kind of device that was 
later dropped by Powell himself. The 
Philadelphia Jnquirer published an im- 
| pressively detailed report that for at least 
18 months the police had been working 
up contingency assault plans and studying 
the Move bunker in photographic blow- 
ups. For weeks and possibly months, the 
paper said, police had been secretly test- 
ing various explosives, including Du 
Pont’s Tovex TR-2, which was later used 
in the attack. While Sambor stuck to his 
contention that tests showed no reason to 
suppose Tovex would cause a fire, the Jn- 
quirer cited technical lore from Du Pont 
stating that a detonation would produce 
heat of from 3,000° to 7,000° F, and quoted 
Du Pont’s insistence that the explosive 
was intended to be used underground for 
mining and quarrying, not in the open. 
Did the bomb cause the fire? It cer- 
tainly appeared to on television. Yet Sam- 
bor argued otherwise. He blamed the 
blaze on the presence of other flammable 
materials that could have caught fire 
when the bomb detonated. The police 
commissioner said he believed that Move 
members might have deliberately spread 
around combustible fluids like gasoline, 
and he even said Move members might 
have intentionally struck the fire that was 
to kill them. The inescapable peculiarity 
of Sambor’s argument was that it forced 
him to insist that police, at the time they 
decided to drop the bomb, had no knowl- 
edge that there was any highly flammable 
material about the house. But it was al- 
most impossible to suppose the police did 
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Faces of West Philadelphia residents seeing their razed 
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| roof to run a generator there, and Sam- | 


| other police officials arrived at the fateful | 





not know that Move kept gasoline on the 


bor’s own department had earlier said it 
had information that Move was stashing 
explosives in the house. Goode, though he 
tried to side with the Sambor argument, 
finally admitted that television film made 
it appear that the fire started with the ex- 
plosion of the bomb. Had it been made 
clear to Goode that a Tovex bomb was to 
be dropped on the roof? Said Goode: 
“What was said to me was that they were 
going to use an explosive device to blow 
the bunker off the roof.” 

The miscellany of discrepancies, plus 
the fact that the police consulted no outside 
experts on crucial questions, was enough to 
suggest, if nothing else, haphazard deci- 
sion-making. The issue of the timing was 
something else again. Law-enforcement 
specialists elsewhere almost unanimously 
raised one question: Why did the Philadel- 
phia police move so hurriedly to extreme 
measures against the cultists? Why not 
wait, talk and starve them out, which is the 
standard procedure in such situations? 

Philadelphia authorities say they con- 
sidered a number of alternative strategies 
without hitting on a workable one. A crane 
with a wrecking ball was rejected because 
there was no way to get the machine in po- 
sition without putting the operator in the | 
line of fire. The police department’s 
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Woman and child at another Move home 
Not all their houses are notorious. 
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homes: expressions of anguish, bewilderment, grief and desolation 


| fire, when investigators discovered no tun- 
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vintage armored personnel carrier was 
thought to be vulnerable to armor-piercing 
slugs, which police said were being fired 
from the house. Delay, Sambor said, would 
have increased the chance that Move | 
would place explosives in tunnels they 
claimed to have dug and “blow the block.” 
(This reason looked a bit hollow after the 





nels. To explain the absence of heavier 
weapons in the debris of the Move house, 
police still theorized that members had 
been able in some unknown way to move | 
back and forth to other dwellings on 
Osage.) Finally, police feared that waiting 
would give Move members a chance to es- 
cape in the darkness. 

A fuller, unofficial explanation of the 
haste would certainly give weight to the 
wish, of Goode and the police, to avoid a 
repetition of the 1978 confrontation. Dur- | 
ing that eight-week siege, Move somehow 
managed to get supplies and in the end 
had to be forcibly removed. During that 
operation, a police officer was killed. 

Goode was watching the siege on tele- 
vision in his city hall office when the heli- 
copter swooped over the Move house and 
dropped the explosive satchel. Two floors 
above Goode, Councilman Lucien Black- 
well also saw television footage of the 
bomb. Recounts Blackwell: “We watched 
as it dropped. We watched and watched, 
and the flames were getting larger and 
larger.’ Alarmed at seeing no effort to ex- 
tinguish the fire, Blackwell called the 
mayor, who told him firemen were being 
held off out of fear they would be shot at 
by Move members. Fire Commissioner 
William Richmond at first accepted re- 
sponsibility for holding his men off for 
safety’s sake (“They are firemen, not in- 
fantrymen”), but Sambor later admitted 
that they delayed in the hope that the fire 
would destroy the bunker. 

As the inferno gathered intensity, the 
tragedy took yet one more turn that was to 
remain wrapped in mystery. Police re- 








| ported that four people—two men, a 


woman and a child—dashed out from the 
Move compound. Ramona Africa and the 
child Birdie were seized, but the two men, 
who were said to have fired weapons at 
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the police, simply vanished. Police first 
said they fired back; then they denied it. 
By week’s end authorities had identified 
two of the bodies recovered from inside 
the house: Frank James Africa, 26, and 
Rhoda Harris War Africa, 30, mother of 
Birdie. The Philadelphia Daily News, cit- 
ing unnamed police sources, insisted 
throughout the week that three Move 
members had been killed outside the 
house by police gunfire. 

In the face of furious criticism and ridi- 
cule, Philadelphia proved through the 
week that it has a thick skin. It showed, as 
well, remarkable powers of recuperation. 
The community rallied with a dramatic 
outpouring of spirit and resources for the 
fire victims. Food and clothing by the ton 
poured into churches and collection cen- 
ters. Department stores handed out vouch- 
ers that amounted to gift certificates. 
Supermarkets, restaurants and private citi- 
zens came forth with everything from fried 
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chicken to pizza. One anonymous donor 
sent $100,000 to St. Carthage Church for its 
homeless “to rekindle their hopes.” Devel- 
opers were already drawing up plans for 
reconstruction of the houses at a cost esti- 
mated at $80,000 each. While Pennsylva- 
nia legislators in Harrisburg introduced 
bills seeking $5 million to $10 million in 
state aid for the homeless, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
announced that it would cover 70% of the 
emergency rent (up to $550 per family) for 
the displaced families. 

For many victims of the burnout, the 
healing will take a long time. Most had 
lost not only the practical hard goods of 
existence but the small, irreplaceable me- 
mentos and icons of a lifetime. Inez Nich- 
ols had recently installed new carpeting 
and bathroom appliances in the home she 
and her late husband had bought 27 years 
ago, but knew she would miss most poi- 
gnantly what had been the only existing 


pictures of her mother and _ spouse. 

Nadine Fosky, 22, “lost, quite simply, 
everything.” Clothes. School papers. Her 
special Buddhist chanting scroll. She an- 
guished over it all—even over the very 
special scent of her house. Said she: 
“Someone said that a house takes on a 
certain familiar smell of a family over the 
years, and that once it’s lost it takes years 
to get it back.” 

Edith Benson, 74, already had trou- 
bles enough, with her husband seriously ill 
in the hospital. The fire severely damaged 
her home, destroying, along with much 
else, a new hospital bed bought to appease 
her acute arthritis. Like many of the vic- 
tims, she declined to blame officials. “In a 
way, they did the best they could. I don’t 
fault them. I just feel sorry for people like 
myself. There’s nothing else to do but 
pray.” —By Frank Trippett. 


Reported by Kenneth W. Banta and Joseph N. 
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Goode’s Intentions 


A fter more than a decade of turbulence and decay, Philadel- 
phia was basking in a revival under Mayor Wilson Goode. 
A year into his first term, Goode had persuaded his city’s foot- 
ball team to remain in town, got the city council to go ahead 
with cable television, and worked wonders with both sides in 
what had threatened to become a drawn-out transit crisis. As 
a politician, he received national attention for supporting 
Walter Mondale over Jesse Jackson in the 1984 Democratic 
presidential race, and Mondale in- 
terviewed him as a prospective 
vice-presidential candidate. 
Goode was perceived as perhaps 
the most promising black politi- 
cian of the late ’80s. 

For a time last week, it looked 
as though Goode’s future might 
be as devastated as the 6200 
block of Osage Avenue. But the 
mayor showed considerable polit- 
ical dexterity in the days follow- 
ing the fire, taking care to 
distance himself from on-site de- 
cisions while accepting full re- 
sponsibility for the bombing itself. 
He made himself available to re- 
porters, met with people from the 
fire-ravaged neighborhood, and was gracious enough not to 
blame subordinates. His up-front attitude seemed to pay off. 
In the aftermath of the tragedy, Goode’s standing in public 
opinion polls was nearly as high as it has ever been. One poll 
said 71% thought the mayor had done a good or excellent 
job handling the Move confrontation. Says Goode: “People 
like a decisive leader. They like the fact that a person stands 
up and takes responsibility even if things do not turn out the 
way they were intended. And the fact that he does not try to 
find scapegoats.” 

The antipathy toward Move also strengthened the may- 
or’s hand. As Ernest Jones, executive director of the Phila- 
delphia Urban Coalition, said, “Everybody wanted to get 
Move out of there. Even now, you don’t hear people com- 
plaining about the lives that were lost.” 

Goode’s popularity, however, rests on a lot more than just 





Taking responsibility: the mayor meets the press 





a few well-timed press conferences last week and a couple of 
politically astute statements. Throughout his mayoralty, he 
has performed a racial balancing act, epitomized by the ap- 
pointment of a cabinet that is exactly half white and half 
black. (Goode won the office with 25% of the white vote and 
more than 98% of the black.) A graduate of the Wharton 
School, Goode has had an unusually long honeymoon with 
the business community, as well as with liberals and the press. 
He did away with Philadelphia’s old-fashioned mercantile 
tax, which in effect imposed a sales tax on city goods no mat- 
ter where they were sold, and replaced it with a more modern 
tax on corporate earnings. He 
helped create the current building 
boom downtown, where some 6 
million sq. ft. of new office space is 
under construction. Says Ralph 
Widner, executive director of an 
association of Philadelphia’s chief 
executive officers: “For the first 
time in 20 years, there is a warm, 
close partnership between the 
business leadership and city hall.” 

What is unclear is how far the 
city’s goodwill toward Goode will 
stretch after last week’s debacle. 
“T think people do not believe his 
handling of the situation demon- 
strated the kind of sensitivity to 
their neighborhoods they would 
have expected,” said black Democratic City Councilman 
John Street. “I think he’s going to hurt first and hardest in 
his own backyard.” City Councilwoman-at-Large Agusta 
Alexander Clark, a Goode ally, is worried. “The brother was 
Mr. Teflon,” she said. “He’s been scratched now. The ques- 
tion is, Has he been scratched all the way down to the base 
metal?” Chuck Stone, veteran black columnist for the Phila- 
delphia Daily News, thinks he has: “The short-term rallying 
round by blacks and the business community will disappear 
as Goode begins to make mistakes.” But Goode does not 
sound concerned. “I’ve had a charmed life as mayor because 
I’ve learned the arts of compromise and negotiation,” he told 
TIME last week. “I will run again. There’s work here that has 
to be done and that cannot be finished in this term. We have 
to rebuild the neighborhood.” —BSy Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
Jack E. White/Philadelphia 
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Astep beyond 
in safety 


When it comes to the organized destruction of automobiles, no one is more 
@ dedicated than Volvo. 
AWW In crash tests spanning decades, we've rear-ended Volvos, front-ended Volvos, 
sideswiped them, wrapped them around poles, rolled them over, and dropped 
them unceremoniously on their roofs. 

Out of this destruction have emerged some of the most constructive ideas in 
the history of automotive safety: 3-point seat belts;* laminated safety glass, 
back-up braking systems, to name just a 
few. Today, these Volvo innovations 
are required by law on all cars. 

In designing the Volvo 760 
GLE, Volvo engineers have 
. taken one more giant leap 
‘ forward. Literally. They 
plunged five 760s o 
a loading dock to a 
concrete floor 45 
feet below. 
What we 
learned from the 
dummies strapped inside, together with data collected 
from hundreds of other crash tests, has helped make the 
\\ Volvo 760 GLE a car that even our safety engineers are 
impressed with. 

And as you might imagine, thatS one group thatS 

not easily impressed. 
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\ We would like to remind you that a seat belt can't save your life if you don't use it. Buckle up! 
© 1985 Volvo of America Corporat 
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Addicted to the Loophole Habit 





ersuading Congress to adopt tax re- 

form is not unlike treating addiction. 
Congressmen have become so dependent 
on trading tax breaks for political favors 
from special interest groups that the only 
way they can stop now is to go cold tur- 
key. For a Congressman to say he can 
make an exception for one lobbyist but 
not another is like an alcoholic swearing 
he can take just one drink. 

When President Reagan announces 
his tax-reform package in a nationwide 
speech scheduled for next week, he will 
call on Congress to shun the influence 
peddlers and approve a program that is 
both simple and fair. Unfortunately, the 
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Baker makes a point as the President and Regan 


Reagan's tax plan is being gutted even before its unveiling 


events would no longer be deductible at 
all. By eliminating enough deductions, 
the Treasury can afford to reduce overall 
tax rates. The top federal income tax 
bracket would drop from 50% to 35%, 
with brackets of 25% and 15% for those 
making less. 

At the same time, Treasury Secretary 
James Baker has made significant conces- 
sions to a procession of lobbyists who have 
trooped through his department over the 
past four months. The oil and gas industry, 
for years the sheltered favorite of congres- 
sional committees, successfully persuaded 
Baker to restore up to two-thirds of the tax 
breaks knocked out by Treasury I. The oil- 





ponder tax reform at the White House 








Administration has tossed enough favors 
for interest groups into its own package to 
stir grumblings that the preacher himself 
has been tippling on the way to the tem- 
perance meeting. 

The tax plan the President approved 
last week in nearly final form is the dilut- 
ed successor to a widely heralded proposal 
first unveiled by the Treasury last No- 
vember. The original plan, now referred 
to as Treasury I, was a breathtakingly 
populist document. It offended nearly ev- 
ery special interest. Only the truly sacred 
cows, like deductions for mortgage inter- 
est on family homes, were left unscathed. 
The package that the President will send 
to Congress, on the other hand, is a good 
deal less pristine. 

To be sure, Treasury II, also known 
as President I, is still a sweeping attempt 
to close a slew of loopholes. Even the in- 
famous three-martini lunch is threatened: 
businessmen would be able to deduct only 
$15 per person for lunch, and entertain- 
ment expenses like box seats al sporting 








As Oil Lobbyist Scoggins put it, “This is no light courtin "here. We mean business.” 


depletion allowance and fast write-offs for 
drilling have been at least partly pre- 
served. Without incentives, the oil lobby 
argued, new energy sources would go un- 
tapped, making the U.S. more dependent 
on foreign oil. The oilmen even wangled a 
meeting with the President, who was re- 
ported to be fully conversant with oil tax 
shelters, having considered them for his 
own investments before he took office. 
“This is no light courtin’ here,” declares 
Oil Lobbyist Harold (“Bud”) Scoggins. 
“We mean business.” 

A centerpiece of the massive $750 bil- 
lion Reagan tax cut of 1981 was a provi- 
sion that allowed businesses to deduct the 
cost of buying new equipment even faster 
than the equipment wore out. This “accel- 
erated cost-recovery system” would cost 
$35 billion next year. Treasury I elimi- 
nated ACRS, but lobbyists persuaded the 
Reaganauts that the economic recovery 
was in large part produced by such en- 
lightened tax cuts. Asa result, Treasury II 
largely restores ACRS. 
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Fringe benefits for employees, un- 
taxed under current law, were treated like 
ordinary income under Treasury I. But 
the insurance industry, which worried 
that the plan might lead to a cutback in 
life and health coverage for workers, led a 
phenomenal lobbying blitz. A $6 million 
ad campaign included one twelve-minute 
film that described taxing fringe benefits 
as “the worst little horror show in taxes” 
and showed a Dracula character, presum- | 
ably the U.S. Government, ready to suck 
the blood out of the hapless taxpayer. The 
Administration changed its mind. 





haritable deductions were whacked 

by Treasury I, and capital gains were 
taxed like ordinary income. But charita- 
ble deductions have been largely re- 
stored, and Treasury II actually reduces 
the maximum capital-gains tax from the 
current 20% rate to 17.5% to encourage 
investment. 

Many of the exceptions made so far 
favor wealthy individuals or businesses; 
ordinary taxpayers will have to make up 
the difference. To keep the tax plan “rev- 
enue neutral”’—neither adding to nor sub- 
tracting from present tax intake—the Ad- 
ministration will almost certainly have to 
scale down its initial proposal in Treasury 
I to double immediately the personal ex- 
emption from $1,040 to $2,000. White 
House Chief of Staff Donald Regan, who 
as Treasury Secretary drafted the original 
reform plan, says the past few days of 
work on Treasury II have been “a great 
balancing act to keep it revenue neutral.” 

Without concessions to powerful lob- 
bies, argue Administration officials, tax re- 
form would not stand a chance in Con- 
gress. But as the Administration carves out 
more and more exceptions, it invites other 
lobbyists to demand equal treatment. 

The Administration’s givebacks, cou- 
pled with its decision to put off Reagan’s 
tax-reform speech for a week until Con- 
gress finishes wrestling with the budget, 
have begun to deflate tax-reform propo- 
nents on Capitol Hill. “I'm losing my en- 
thusiasm,” says House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Dan Rostenkow- 
ski, whose backing is essential to tax re- 
form. He is particularly put off by the Ad- 
ministration’s cave-in to the oil lobby. “I 
told Jim Baker that the measure of the 
man will be where you go with energy. 
But that didn’t penetrate.” 

The idea of simplifying the tax code 
and making it fairer is heartily supported 
by most of the public; with Reagan set to | 
launch a full-scale crusade, it still has a 
chance of passage. But as more and more 
special benefits and complexities are add- 
ed even before the plan reaches Congress, 
the original goal seems to be slipping 
away. As Senator Bill Bradley, sponsor of 
the Democrats’ tax-reform bill, sighed last 
week, “At some point, if this continues, 
you have to ask yourself whether the entire 
exercise is worth it.” — By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 
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Vienna Jaw Wars 
A Shultz-Gromyko face-off 


he two diplomats were closeted in a 

stuffy room in Vienna’s Soviet embas- 
sy for six hours, twice as long as sched- 
uled. In painstaking detail, U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko reiterated 
their stands on issues ranging from arms 
control to human rights. The latest 
Shultz-Gromyko exchange, the first since 
Mikhail Gorbachev assumed leadership 
of the Soviet Union in March, ended with 
no softening of opposing positions and no 
date or place set for the proposed Reagan- 
Gorbachev summit. Said a U‘S. official 
who attended the meeting: “It was two 
stone walls confronting each other, and 
neither cracked.” 

If the long meeting produced no 
breakthroughs, at least it kept alive the re- 
sumed U.S.-Soviet dialogue. Shultz and 
Gromyko tentatively planned to meet 
again in Helsinki Aug. 1, and they agreed 
to push for accords on matters like cultur- 
al exchanges. The “nervousness and 
angst” between the two countries have di- 
minished, U.S. officials insist, even if they 
have been replaced by stalemate. Said 
Shultz: “We heard each other out. I think 
that’s very useful.” 

Shultz and Gromyko moved their 
talks through a series of “headlines” — 
topics that either side could name. One 
hoped-for headline never discussed was a 
summit meeting. The U.S. was deter- 
mined not to raise the issue explicitly, but 
Shultz provided Gromyko several open- 
| ings to bring up President Reagan’s invi- 























The diplomats after their marathon session 
“Two stone walls confronting each other.” 





tation to meet with Gorbachev. The Sovi- 
et Foreign Minister did not take the lure. 
The Americans concluded that at present 
Gorbachev is more concerned with inter- 
nal affairs than with diplomatic initia- 
tives. The US., for its part, does not want 
to appear overeager. “It’s obviously stupid 
to chase after the Soviets,” said a top offi- 
cial. Whether there is a summit, he said, 
“is now up to them.” 


wa 
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Much of the meeting concentrated on 
the Geneva arms talks, which are to re- 
sume May 30. Gromyko persisted in link- 
ing reductions in Soviet missiles to a ban 


on U.S. research for the Strategic Defense | 


Initiative, or Star Wars. Shultz again ar- 
gued that Star Wars and offensive weap- 


| ons are separate issues; he contended that 








USS. negotiators in Geneva would be flex- 
ible if the Soviets were. 

The two sides were equally unyielding 
on other issues. Shultz repeated American 
demands for a Soviet apology for the 
March 24 killing of U.S. Army Major Ar- 
thur Nicholson Jr. and reminded Gromy- 
ko of “how these incidents blow our rela- 
tionship off course.” Although the Soviets 
seemed to acknowledge Shultz’s lecture 
on the Nicholson killings, Gromyko 
turned icy when the Secretary of State 
chastised him for Moscow’s treatment of 
dissidents like Physicist Andrei Sakharov, 
who, along with his wife Yelena Bonner, 
has been exiled to the isolated city of Gor- 
ky. Soviet sources indicate that Sakharov 
went on a five-day hunger strike last 
month that ended when he was taken toa 
hospital and was force-fed. 

Shultz and Gromyko talked again pri- 
vately for ten minutes or so after the cere- 
monies commemorating the 30th anni- 
versary of the treaty that ended Allied 
occupation of Austria and granted the 
country permanent neutrality. In their 
speeches, both diplomats pointed to the 
Austrian treaty, which required ten years 
of East-West discussions, as an example 
of their difficult but hopeful work. Said 
Shultz: “This is a lesson we hope to see re- 
peated in our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by 
Erik Amfitheatrof and Johanna McGeary/Vienna 














Hitting the Books 


uestion: What do the following have in common? The 

Sears, Roebuck Mail Order Catalog. Collected Poems 
1947-1980 of Allen Ginsberg. Elvis, by Albert Goldman. 
Jane Fonda's Workout Book. Iacocca. The Butter Battle 
Book, by Dr. Seuss. The Rand McNally Road Atlas. The 
Union of Concerned Scientists’ The Fallacy of Star Wars. 
An eclectic selection of summer reading? Not quite. They 
are among the 313 books chosen by a committee of ten liter- 
ary figures for an exhibition at the Moscow International 
Book Fair called “America Through American Eyes.” 

Innocuous enough, at first glance anyway. But last week 
a quiet imbroglio between the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy, a bipartisan organization funded by Congress, 
which helped pay for the book- 
selection process, and the In- 
ternational Freedom to Pub- 
lish Committee, a unit of the 
Association of American Pub- 
lishers, which appointed the 
selectors, developed into a nas- 
ty politico-literary dustup as 
the NED charged that the list 
was philosophically “one-sid- 
ed.” The IFP accused the NED 
of would-be censorship and 
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then announced that it would return the $12,000 it had al- 
ready received from the group and refuse the remainder of 
the promised $50,000 unless there was a public apology. 

Carl Gershman, 41, president of the NED and a former 
counselor to Jeane Kirkpatrick when she was U.N. Ambassa- 
dor, seemed to have no mea culpas in mind. Citing the agree- 
ment that allowed the NED to “consult” with the IFP, Gershman 
expressed concern about a number of the selections—Seymour 
Hersh’s The Price of Power, Jonathan Kwitny’s Endless Ene- 
mies and Jonathan Schell’s The Fate of the Earth—saying that 
they reflected the views “of only one segment of the American 
political spectrum.” He asked not that they be withdrawn but 
that others from a conservative perspective be included. 

“It is nobody’s business but mine and the committee's 
what books we select,” said a testy Kurt Vonnegut Jr., who 
headed the selection committee. John Macrae ITI, chairman 
of the IFP, noted that “the im- 
portant thing here is the prin- 
ciple of the government trying 
to have a hand in the choosing 
of books for exhibition, not 
what books are selected.” The 
books were supposed to reflect 
the diversity of opinion in 
America. That goal has been 
duly accomplished—if not by 
the list, at least by the debate 
about it. 
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Artist's conception of nuclear-powered X-ray laser shooting at Soviet missiles as they release warheads and balloon-like decoys 


Wagons Hitched to Star Wars 


Despite qualms, the NATO allies consider participating 





tar Wars? Just another lame-brained 

American idea that probably won't 
work. If it does work, it might be danger- 
ous to Western Europe. And either way, it 
is likely to disrupt arms-control negotia- 
tions with the Soviets. All the same, we 
can’t afford to stay out of it 

Contradictory though that sounds, it 
is a fair summation of European reaction 
to President Reagan’s suggestion, repeat- 
ed at this month’s Bonn economic sum- 
mit, that US. allies join the $26 billion re- 
search program to develop a space-based 
defense against Soviet missiles. Britain 
and Italy have both indicated a desire to 
help out; West Germany will send a mis- 
sion to Washington to explore what role it 
could play in the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, as Star Wars is formally named 
Even French President Francois Mitter- 
rand, while loudly refusing to have any- 
thing to do with SDI on a government lev- 
el, has said he would not prevent French 
companies from signing Star Wars re- 
search contracts. 

This interest is more than a bit para- 
doxical. Europeans remain as dubious as 
ever that an effective missile defense can 
be built at all, and fear that it would en- 
danger rather than protect them if it could 
be. The reasoning: the system could zap 
Soviet missiles headed for the U.S. but not 
| those aimed at Western Europe, because 

flight times to targets there are so short. In 
addition, if the U.S. had a defensive shell, 
it might be less likely to go on viewing its 
security and that of Western Europe as in- 
extricably linked. Europe’s safety can be 
guaranteed only by a continued US 
threat to retaliate against any Soviet at- 
tack; hence, a potential American shift 
from a strategy of deterrence to one of de- 
fense is frightening. Another fear is that 
the US. will spurn any Soviet offer to 
scrap significant numbers of missiles in 
the talks now under way in Geneva if the 
Soviets continue to insist that a halt to 
| Star Wars research be included in any 
arms-control package. Such an impasse, 


26 


warns one British official, could trigger 
“NATO's worst postwar crisis.” 

But whether or not the Star Wars pro- 
gram leads toa working missile defense, it 
may produce scientific breakthroughs 
that will have important civilian applica- 
tions. European allies fear that if they do 
not share in those discoveries, they could 
be left in a technological backwater. They 
hope too that if they become partners in 
the research, they will gain a voice in 
Washington's decisions on whether to de- 
ploy a Star Wars defense and how to treat 
SDI in negotiations with the Soviets. Says 


= 


Hans Bethe 


Edward Teller 
“The only proposal that makes any sense.” 


Horst Teltschik, senior security adviser to 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
“Maybe in joining SDI we can enhance 
our own influence.” 

Just what role Washington wants the 
Europeans to play, however, is not at all 
clear. “Subcontractors!” exclaimed Mit- 
terrand (in English) after listening to 
Reagan’s pitch at the Bonn summit 
“That was the word I heard. It confirmed 
my intuitions.” Other government leaders 
insist that their countries want to be treat- 
ed as full partners who will be kept ap- 
prised of major research developments 
and get to share in the technology. But a 
Pentagon briefing last week left officials 
of the British Defense Ministry with the 
impression that the U.K. would be 
well, a subcontractor 

The research that both lures and 
alarms US. allies is still in a very early 
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Stage. Congress might slow the timetable 
too. The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee voted early this month to reduce the 
Star Wars research appropriation for fis- 
cal 1986, which starts Oct. 1, to $2.5 bil- 
lion, a cut of one-third from the Adminis- 
tration’s request of $3.7 billion. That, | 
however, still marks a huge increase over 
the $1.4 billion appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 

Meanwhile, some intriguing hints 
about the far-out nature of the research 
are emerging. For example, computers of 
a speed and complexity almost unimagin- 
able today will be essential to direct a mis- 
sile-killing system. Even before so-called 
fifth-generation computers are ready, the 
Innovative Science and Technology Of- 
fice, part of the Star Wars effort, is at- 
tempting to leapfrog to sixth-generation 
computers powered by light beams rather 
than electricity. Such computers, says IST 
Physicist Dwight Duston, “will be much 
smaller, much lighter, faster and almost 
immune from natural and man-made ra- | 
diation.” Some of those features would | 
make a sixth-generation computer valu- 
able in commercial uses too. 

Another project with potential civil- 
ian application is research into particle 
beams—streams of atoms or subatomic 
particles with great penetrating power 
that could theoretically kill warheads 
Says Duston: “If we can improve the fo- 
cusing and control the beam strength, we 
could use beams for nontraumatic surgery 
in areas [of the body] currently inaccessi- 
ble to the knife.” 

Oddly, on the weapons front the most 
recent research development may actual- 
ly be something of an embarrassment to 
the Administration. Reagan has laid 
great stress on developing a “nonnuclear” 
defense, but the strongest laser beams that 
might eventually be used to destroy mis- 
siles are X-ray laser beams—and they are 
produced by detonating atom bombs. In 
underground tests of an atomic device in 
Nevada, researchers are said to have con- 
siderably increased the brightness of X- 
ray laser beams, which would greatly ex- 
tend their potential missile-killing range 
Research into X-ray laser beams at Law- 
rence Livermore National Laboratory in 
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‘Most people sweat 


to geta job. 
My people sweat to 


99, 


keepit. 


— Gene Fitzpatrick 
Director of Nuclear Training 
Commonwealth Edison 


“They have to go back 
to school one week out of 
every SIX. 


“And every year, pass a test 


to prove they can still do their 
job right. 

“Survive six long hours 
of questions that take a real 
knowledge of algebra, 
chemistry, nuclear physics, 
thermal hydraulics and a whole 
lot more. 

“And those are just the 
fundamentals. 

“All told, we give our 
operators more training thana 
commercial pilot has to have. 

“Those arent the kind of 
shoes everyoody wants to be in. 
But it’s the only way we'll let 
you get behind the controls of 
one of Commonwealth Edison's 


PERIODIC TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS 





power plants. 
“It's too biga 
responsibility to ask 
for anything less. 

“So taking it on isn't 
something you can feel 


lukewarm about. It takes too 


much blood. And sweat. And 
even tears sometimes, if you've 
got any pride. 

“That's a rare kind of 
commitment, but it’s pretty 
common out here” 


© 
Commonwealth Edison 
Doing things right. 








THE MOST 
COSTLY MISTAKES 
IN BUSINESS. 




















The way most businesses work today simply isn’t working Send sales updates to all your salespeople, instantly. Receive 
Too much time's wasted calling people who can't be orders the day the deal’s signed. And follow up ina flash 

reached. So connections aren't made, and deals fall through All for less than what you're paying for the hassles and 
Too much money's spent on overpriced, overnight couriers headaches tied to the way you usually communicate. 

That devours your bottom line Start moving your business ahead now —for less. Call 
And by the time the post office delivers your bid, someone 1-800-MCI-2255. In Washington, D.C., call 833-8484 

else could have the job. -~ —_ —— —— Now is the time for me to find out about MCI Mail, ——_ —_ 
That’s w hy there’s MCI Mail® Mail toc MCI Mail Name 
MCI Mail is a new kind of business tool. One that lets you Box 1001 Title | 

use your personal computer to send and receive information Washington: B.C. 20036 Company | 

Address. 





instantly. And inexpensively 


j So instead of sending out sales information to customers in sa : | 
. . or , h ¢ ) 
days, MCI Mail lets you do it now. You can get leads out, now. | = J 


MCI Mail 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR MCI MAIL. 


© 1985 MCI Communications Corp. MCI Mail® is a registered service mark of MCI Communications Corp 
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Give your kids a lesson 
they'll never forget. 


If you Know what's good for your kids, you'll Before you know it, your kids will be text 
do the smart thing. editing. Storing up to 1,500 characters at a time into 

Give them a Canon Typemate electronic text memory. Setting margins, centering and more, all 
typewriter. automatically. 

It's the only one that actually helps teach your And they'll be doing it on the professional key- 
kids to type. With three complete lesson plans built right board of one of the most lightweight, portable typing 
in. And a liquid crystal display to show systems ever made. Thanks to Canon electronics 
them how every step Typemate 10 uses thermal transfer printing on 
of the way. plain paper, which makes it extremely quiet. So you 

can sleep while the kids burn the midnight oil 
And it runs on either battery power or with 
AC adaptor. 
So give your kids a Canon 
Typemate 10. It'll serve them right. 


Typemate 10 


Canon U.S.A., Inc., One 
ow 
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California goes by the name of Project 
Excalibur; some enthusiasts now call it 
Super Excalibur. 

Even Nobel Laureate Hans Bethe, a 
vehement skeptic about SDI, has called X- 
ray lasers “the one and only proposal that 
makes any sense.” He cautions, however, 
that the obstacles to developing an actual 
weapon are “fantastic,” and repeated last 
week his view that SDI threatens “a big new 
escalation” in the arms race. For good 
measure, he took a swipe at Edward Teller, 
his colleague from the World War Il atom- 
bomb project who is now a promoter of 
Star Wars in general and X-ray lasers in 
particular. Teller, said Bethe, was the sci- 
entist “who brought us the H-bomb with 
the statement that it will end war.” 

A major question hanging over SDI is 
how to test its parts without violating the 
1972 treaty with the Soviets that bans de- 
velopment of antiballistic missile systems. 
The Pentagon plans to test on the ground 
some gear intended for use in space and 
break up trials of SDI “components” into 
tests of “subcomponents.” The treaty for- 
bids space tests and allows only very lim- 
ited testing of antimissile components, but 
it says nothing about subcomponents. 
Thus in Washington’s interpretation sub- 
component tests are permitted, though 
the Pentagon concedes this is a “gray 
area.” In addition, the U.S. argues that 
the Soviets have repeatedly violated the 
treaty, notably by building a giant radar 
installation near Krasnoyarsk in Siberia. 

What the Soviets are doing, in fact, isa 
major U.S. justification for the whole Star 
Wars effort. The Administration insists 
that the Soviets are pushing hard a Star 
Wars program of their own. Washington 
asserts that the U.S.S.R. has 10,000 scien- 
tists working on laser research alone (the 
number of American scientists similarly 
engaged is believed to be considerably 
lower) and has actually spent as much on 
defensive as on offensive missile develop- 
ment for more than 20 years. A recent 
Pentagon publication goes so far as to 
claim that “with high priority and some 
significant risk of failure, the Soviets could 
skip some testing steps and be ready to de- 
ploy a ground-based laser BMD [ballistic 
missile defense] by the early-to-mid- 
1990s." That seems alarmist; the Penta- 
gon itself describes the Soviets as being 
about equal to the U.S. in laser technology. 

It is widely conceded, however, that 
the U.S. must continue SDI research, if 
only to guard against a Soviet break- 
through. Even the European allies that 
are most dubious about the possibility or 
desirability of missile defense endorse 
that view. They add a strictly pragmatic 
justification: the U.S. is going ahead with 
or without their participation—and if Eu- 
ropean allies are to stay abreast of the 
latest technology and retain their politi- 
cal influence over American decisions, 
they had better ante up and get into the 
game. — By George J. Church. Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Washington and Frank Melville/ 
London 
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The Importance of Saying No 


T he Department of Agriculture put out a little note last week reporting that 
most American farmers had, one way or another, found new financing and 
were busy in their fields planting another crop. 

That does not mean that US. agriculture is out of crisis. But the new figures 
show that about 95% of the 2.4 million farmers are still in business. Last March. 
when Ronald Reagan refused to open up the federal treasury for new credit, 
some critics predicted that a fourth of the debt-ridden farmers could go under for 
lack of loans. It appears the Cassandras were wrong. And that Reagan was right 
to say no. 

Another President who delivered an equally big and incendiary no a few 
years back was also right. Jerry Ford in 1975 refused to use federal credit to help 
lift New York out of its fiscal mess until the city took its own action. The New 
York Daily News headline for that rebuff is famous: FORD TO CITY: DROP DEAD. 
New York did not drop dead. Instead it got mad, went to work and devised its 
own rescue, which a few weeks ago prompted Mayor Ed Koch to crow about 
New York’s financial condition: “We are healthier than any other city in the 
country.” Few New Yorkers seemed to remember that one of the reasons for the 
rebound was Jerry Ford’s firm no. Such are the rewards of refusal. 

Harry Truman understood all this, explaining that his job was to “persuade 
people to do what they ought to do—and which they sometimes don’t do—with- 
out being persuaded.” But not even 
Truman imagined that so much of 
the presidency one day would be de- 
voted to saying no so many times. 

Indeed, the ritual of the graceful 
no is Ronald Reagan's virtuosity. 
He fired the air-traffic controllers on 
a beautifully sunny morning in the 
Rose Garden with a calm and in- 
jured tone in his voice. That action 
as much as any other in his first 
term established him as a leader to 
be reckoned with. To reduce the fed- 
eral deficit, Reagan cut back funds 
for cities and states. Mayors and 
Governors denounced him at their 
conventions but also streamlined 
their regimes. A surprising number 
of them now have balanced budgets. 
Of course, they still complain about 
Reagan. 

A big part of the President’s po- 
litical ascendancy lay in sensing that 
Government needed to become a forum of denial. The late Dean Acheson de- 
fined it as the necessity of “administering scarcity.” Joe Califano, who under 
Johnson and Carter helped design this huge Government, foresaw a time when 
the cost of programs would outstrip the nation’s ability to pay for them. Learning 
to think small, Califano warned six years ago, could be a traumatic experience. 

Reagan did not shy from the task. Indeed, he seemed to relish delivering the 
message. His greatest test, however, lies ahead. If his tax reform bill is any kind of 
true reform, it will be a chorus of nos for dozens, perhaps hundreds of entrenched 
special interests, few of whom are accustomed to the word. 

The last time tax reform was seriously considered was by John Kennedy. He 
reasoned with remarkable candor that the rich, like himself, were avoiding taxes, 
the poor were not paying very much, and the middle class, which was doing most 
of the work in the country, was also shouldering most of the tax burden. Not fair, 
he declared, envisioning himself on a grand crusade for a new tax system. 

Then Congressman Wilbur Mills, the capital’s leading tax legislator, paid a 
visit to the White House. In a couple of leisurely circuits around the Rose Gar- 
den, Mills explained how many times Kennedy would have to say no and to 
whom. Kennedy’s enthusiasm for tax reform waned. And in the end, his tax pro- 
gram centered on major tax cuts and very minor tax reforms. 

How firmly Reagan says no, to whom he says it, how often he repeats it and 
how long he gets some fun out of being the messenger of such grim tidings could 
be the most important happening of his second term. 
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The man who rebuffed New York 
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Scott MacKenzie isn’t a farmer. 
Actually, he’s a V.P, Operations, of a 
petroleum equipment firm. But farming is 
what renews his spirit. 
Which is why he organized his office 
PP to give him a lot more time on the farm. 
& And why he brought in the people of 
Bernie Reynolds Robin Rogers Steve Jacobs Mark Golden Team Xerox. 
Service Training Sales Analyst 





“Getting the 
most out 
of my office 
helps me 
fo f=) tals) 
most o 


of my life” 
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They began by studying his office, 
interviewing Scott and his staff and 
planning for their needs. 

Then they installed exactly the right 
equipment—everything from Marathon 
copiers and Memorywriter typewriters to 
Xerox workstations and printers on an 
Ethernet network. 


All this was supported by one of the 
largest and most highly trained service 
organizations in the business, 
one that would respond to 
Scott's changing needs over 
the years. 

Scott MacKenzie couldn't be happier 
with the results. Since Team Xerox has 


been taking care of his office, he’s done 
wonders with the farm. 

To see how Team Xerox 
can take care of your office, 
call 1-800-833-2323, ext. 703. 
or send your business 
card to Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, 
Rochester, NY 14692. 





























Speaking out for abortion 


Dear Mr. President, 

Tam elderly, and this letter is to enlight- 
en you about what women have suffered in 
their long battle for reproductive freedom 

When I was a student at the University 
of Arkansas, I was an acquaintance of a 
very popular and attractive student there 
She became pregnant. Because the attitude 
of the scarlet letter was still prevalent, with- 
out telling her parents, she had an illegal 
abortion. She died a terrible death from 





ly chewed up her tongue and screamed in 
agony ... You want to take girls back to 
those days of death and horror. 


his passionate epistle to President 
Reagan is one of some 20,000 letters 
and testimonies collected by a coalition of 
pro-choice organizations to launch a year- 
long campaign titled “Abortion Rights: Si- 
lent No More.” The National Abortion 
Rights Action League (NARAL) led groups 
| like Planned Parenthood, the National 
Organization for Women, and Catholics 
for a Free Choice in the campaign, which 
is designed to counter what they see as the 
growing tendency of antiabortion advo- 
cates to dominate the public debate. 

The campaign kicked off last month 
with a series of nationwide “speak-outs” in 
forums ranging from a Unitarian church 
in Georgia to the Massachusetts state- 
house in Boston. Women and men alike 
read accounts of the tragic operations that 
took place before the U.S. Supreme Court 
legalized abortion in the 1973 Roe vs 
Wade decision. An even greater number, 
however, read stories about women who 
had received necessary, beneficial, legal 
| abortions without danger or guilt. A huge 
speak-out is scheduled for this Tuesday in 
Washington. From 7 a.m. until midnight, 
letters and statements will be read in the 
western plaza on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The following day, pro-choice advocates 
plan to leave copies of some of the ac- 
counts with Senators and Congressmen. 

The speak-outs are an attempt to em- 
phasize the personal rather than the polit- 
ical side of the pro-choice movement. 
Criticizing antiabortion activists, Nanette 
Falkenberg, executive director of NARAL, 
says, “No one is talking to women and 
men who have made a decision on this. 
They are interviewing doctors, theolo- 
gians, bio-ethicists. But the real experts 
are the men and women who decide. That 
perspective makes the issue real.” Ac- 
cording to NARAL, 1.5 million women a 
year choose to have an abortion. Adver- 
tisements for the movement show three 
women of different ages and races, one of 
them holding a baby. “We are your moth- 
ers, your daughters, your sisters, your 
friends,” the ad copy reads, “and abortion 
is a choice we have made.” 

The Silent No More crusade is com- 
ing on the heels of a well-publicized pro- 
life campaign last winter. In January, 











septicemia, Friends told me how she literal- | 




















Recalling personal experiences in Boston 
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A campaign to counteract the pro-lifers 





“Abortion is a choice we have made.” 


70,000 antiabortion demonstrators took 
part in a March for Life in Washington, as 
they have done on each anniversary of 
Roe vs. Wade, and were addressed by 
Reagan. His message: “These days, as 
never before, the momentum is with us.” 
A graphic film that shows ultrasound im- 
ages of a fetus being aborted, The Silent 
Scream, has received wide play and 
inflamed antiabortion passions, even 
though a number of medical authorities 
have denounced it as a distortion. “We are 
responding to what the pro-lifers have 
done,” says Lauren Virshup, executive di- 
rector of the California branch of NARAL, 
“but what we do will have a life of its 
own.” Argues Virshup of what she hopes 
will be a reinvigorated pro-choice move- 
ment: “When people really understand 
that we may be on the brink of losing 
legal abortion, the energy we once had 
will return.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles and 
Jane O'Reilly/Key West 











Nuclear Triggers 
Illegal exports to Israel 


rytrons resemble old-style radio tubes. 

The 1-in. by 2-in. glass-and-wire de- 
vices, which sell for about $75 each, are 
high-speed electronic switches that were 
developed in the 1940s and used in early 
office copiers. They are still used in weap- 
ons research and as timing mechanisms 
in firing medical lasers. But more omi- 
nously, they can act as triggers for nuclear 
explosions. 

Last week a federal grand jury in Los 
Angeles indicted Richard Kelly Smyth, a 
California electrical engineer, on charges | 
of illegally shipping 8,100 Krytrons to | 
Israel without a required Government ex- 
port license. The case is the result of a 
two-year U.S. Customs Service investiga- 
tion called Operation Exodus, designed to 
stop the flow of military and high-tech 
equipment from the U.S. Smyth, 55, the 
owner of a small electronics consulting 
firm in Huntington Beach, is also charged 
with lying to authorities by falsely label- 
ing the Krytrons “G-Dest,” a term for 
general-destination, no-license-required 
goods, or “pentodes,” which are used as 
voltage amplifiers. The Krytrons, shipped 
to Israel in packages of ten to 100 between 
1980 and 1982, apparently were never in- 
spected by customs officials. 

The Israeli government, which is 
widely presumed to have the ability to 
manufacture nuclear weapons, acknowl- 
edged that it has the Krytrons and offered 
to return any unused tubes to the U.S. A 
spokesman for the Israeli Defense Minis- 
try said none of the Krytrons had been ex- 
ported to a third country, and all were 
used for nonnuclear defense-industry re- 
search. However, Israeli and American 
sources in Washington say that the Kry- 
trons were purchased for Israel’s Bureau 
for Scientific Coordination, an innocuous- 
ly titled office that runs the country’s 
nuclear-weapons programs. 

When the Israelis were first informed 
of the investigation by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Richard W. Murphy earlier 
this year, they apparently were not aware 
of the export licensing requirements for 
Krytrons. Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
last week told a US. television inter- 
viewer that Israel’s close relationship 
with the U.S. obviates any need to smug- 
gle out sensitive technology. Israeli offi- 
cials at first did not seem to appreciate 
US. concern about the problem. Federal 
prosecutors say the Israelis were recalci- 
trant in the early stages of the investi- 
gation but later became considerably 
more cooperative. State Department offi- 
cials said last week that with Smyth’s 
indictment the U.S. considers the matter 
resolved. 

Smyth, who has been in Europe, is ex- 
pected to return to Los Angeles next week. 
His lawyer claims that the engineer was 
“nothing more than a middleman” who 
was carelessly unaware of the restrictions | 
on Krytron exports. cy | 
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More Trouble for the F-20 


There is never a good time for a jet fighter to crash, but the loss 
of an F-20 Tigershark jet in Labrador last week seemed particu- 
larly inopportune. The plane, en route to the Paris Air Show, had 
stopped over at Goose Bay airport; coming in from a practice 
flight, itsuddenly nosed down during its landing approach, killing 
Pilot David Barnes, 40, as it plowed into the ground. The crash 
occurred the day before the annual stockholders meeting of Nor- 
throp Corp., which spent $800 million to develop the F-20 but has 
not been able to sell a single plane. The accident may also under- 
mine efforts in Congress to force the Pentagon to acquire 300 
Tigersharks for the Coast Guard and Air Force reserve squad- 
rons. That would cover Northrop’s development costs and per- 
haps convince other countries that they should buy the plane. 

Northrop has been promoting the F-20 asa less expensive and 
more reliable alternative to General Dynamics’ widely used F-16. 
The Tigershark’s reputation 
had already suffered from a 
crash last October in South 
Korea, although investigators 
blamed the accident on pilot er- 
ror. Last week’s disaster left 
Northrop with only one proto- 
type. Still, Chairman Thomas 
V. Jones vowed to renew his ef- 
forts to sell the aircraft. 
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For sale, cheap 


Foiling a Plot to Kill Gandhi 


After Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was killed by 
Sikh bodyguards in New Delhi last October, a group of militant 
Sikhs demonstrated their approval at a rally in Manhattan by 
chanting “Who's the next? Rajiv Gandhi!” Last week the FBI 
charged that three Sikhs were planning to carry out that threat 
by killing Gandhi when the new Prime Minister visits the U.S. 
June 11 to 15. The FBI said the plot, along with another alleged 
conspiracy to assassinate Bhajan Lal, chief minister of the north- 
ern Indian state of Haryana, was the work of a Sikh extremist 
group in the U.S. that may have as many as 50 members. 

According to an FBI affidavit filed last week, the agency vid- 
eotaped encounters between an undercover agent and Gurpar- 
tap Singh Birk, 33, along with other Sikhs who allegedly wanted 
paramilitary training. Birk was also looking for a hit man to as- 
sassinate Gandhi and do away with Bhajan Lal, the affidavit 
states. Birk and three others were arrested in early May in New 
Orleans outside the hotel where Bhajan Lal was staying. 

Gandhi has announced he will visit the U.S. as planned. 
Meanwhile, Indian authorities and Interpol are investigating 
links between the alleged Sikh terrorists in the U.S. and extrem- 
ists in Canada, Europe and India. 


POLITICS 


Hunting for Trouble 


If New York Governor Mario Cuomo had only remembered 
Benjamin Disraeli’s maxim “Never complain, never explain,” 
he might have avoided some heavy fire from the National Rifle 
Association. In March, Cuomo offhandedly told a Los Angeles 
Times reporter that opposition to New York’s new mandatory 
seat-belt law had mostly come from “N.R.A. hunters, who drink 
beer, don’t vote and lie to their wives about where they were all 
weekend.” When he saw his words in a Times story last month, 
the liberal Democratic Governor and possible presidential can- 
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didate realized that he had insulted a large, 
well-organized conservative lobby. 

To clear things up, the Governor 
broached the subject on his statewide 
monthly radio show. Cuomo also sent a 
long apology to then—N.R.A. President 
Howard Pollock, enclosing the Times piece, 
as well as a transcript of his radio remarks. 
“My response was inartful,” Cuomo wrote, 
“and could leave a false impression of disre- 
spect for the National Rifle Association.” 
Boom! The N.R.A., which had not been Governor Cuomo 








aware of the gaffe, blasted the Governor in 

a national press release and vowed that its voice, in the form of 
about 200,000 members in New York State, would be heard at 
the polls should Cuomo run for re-election next year. 


For Men Who Have Everything 


Since Congress passed the Ethics in Government Act in 1978, 
Presidents and other top federal officials have been required to 
make annual disclosures of presents they accept that are worth 
more than $100. President Ronald Reagan and Vice President 
George Bush released their 1984 gift lists last week. The 15 gifts for 
the Gipper, valued at $7,156, included the First Puppy, Lucky (val- 
ued at $400), a .44 Magnum revolver inscribed with Reagan’s name 
($263), four hearing aids ($3,000), a portrait ofan American Indian 
by a favorite California artist, and a chain saw and accessories 
($238) that were a Christmas present from the Secret Service. Bush 
listed among his 41 items (worth $8,989) 26 pairs of running shoes 
(most of which he gave away), a Steuben glass elephant and a leath- 
er flight jacket from Navy Secretary John Lehman, presented on 
the 40th anniversary of a bombing raid in which Bush was shot 
down at sea near Iwo Jima. In the self-improvement category, Bush 
received a 29-volume history of Ecuador (in Spanish), presented to 
him by President Leon Febres Cordero, while Reagan presumably 
had more fun with his gift of six movies on videocassette. 


New Heights for His Highness 


Muslims who are traveling 
get a special dispensation: they 
are required to pray only three 
times a day instead of the usual 
five. For seven days next 
month, however, one itinerant 
supplicant may find it difficult 
to perform the ritual of touch- 
ing his forehead to the floor 
during prayers. As a “payload 





Royal astronaut 





specialist” on the next voyage 
of the space shuttle Discovery, Saudi Prince Sultan ibn Salman 
ibn Abdul Aziz al Saud, a nephew of King Fahd’s, will help su- 
pervise the launch of Arabsat 1B, a communications satellite 
funded by 22 Arab countries. Says he: “My flight has great signif- 
icance, More young people in Saudi Arabia will look at the mis- 
sion and open their eyes to technology and science.” 
A US.-educated jet pilot and former press-relations officer 
for the Saudi Arabian Olympic Committee, Prince Sultan, 28, 
has been in training at the Johnson Space Center in Houston 
since early April. His other duties aboard the Discovery will in- 
clude acting as a subject for medical experiments. One study will 
examine a curious side effect of low-gravity orbital flight: a 
height gain of up to two inches. Returning to earth can cut an as- 
tronaut back down to size in more ways than one. 
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A Struggle on Two Fronts 





Amid rising discontent, the Sandinistas confront the embargo « andi the contras 


rom the capitals of Western Eu- 


rope to Central America’s jungles, | 


Nicaragua’s Sandinista govern- 
ment was on the move last week. 

| Its main objective: to outflank the Reagan 
Administration and its allies by force of 
diplomacy and of arms. On the diplomat- 
ic front, the Sandinistas were trying—less 
than successfully, as it turned out—to 
open a rift between the U.S. and Western 
Europe over the trade embargo that 
Washington imposed on Nicaragua earli- 
er this month. At the same time, Nicara- 
guan troops were foraying along the fron- 
tier with Honduras in a continuing effort 
to contain anti-Sandinista contra rebels 
ensconced in that border region. Closer to 
home, yet another challenge was looming 
for the Sandinistas: slowly deepening 
resentment among many Nicaraguans 
against their revolutionary leadership. 

Above all, the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment was intent on creating an image of 
firmness. On a blitz of Western Europe 
that was hastily added to a 13-day pil- 
grimage to East European capitals, Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra repeatedly 
asserted that Nicaragua was not about to 
bend under the U.S. embargo. In Spain, 
France, Italy, Finland and Sweden, he 
pitched strongly to his hosts for help in 
filling the sizable trade vacuum ($168 mil- 
lion in 1984) left by U.S. sanctions. 

Beginning his West European swing 
on a combative note, Ortega emerged 
from a meeting with Spanish Prime Min- 
ister Felipe Gonzalez to describe Presi- 
dent Reagan as “a fascist, like Hitler, who 
wants to turn Nicaragua into a giant con- 
centration camp.” Gonzalez was visibly 
uncomfortable. While cautioning that the 
U.S. trade embargo could force Nicara- 
gua “to seek aid and support from the oth- 
er side,” meaning the Soviet Union, 
Gonzalez made no promises about in- 
creasing Spanish-Nicaraguan trade. 

Ortega received cordial but noncom- 
mittal welcomes at subsequent stops. In 
Paris he met with President Frangois Mit- 
terrand, after which Spokesman Michel 
Vauzelle said that France “can develop its 
commercial exchanges” with Nicaragua. 
But other officials suggested that France, 
which already runsa $7 million trade deficit 
with Nicaragua, was not anxious to increase 
it. In Rome, Italian Prime Minister Bene- 
detto (“Bettino”) Craxi agreed to maintain 
Italy’s current $70 million combination of 
aid and trade with Managua 

If Ortega’s transatlantic tour was use- 
ful to Nicaragua largely as a public rela- 
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Life is getting harder: shoppers contemplate empty supermarket shelves in Managua 


tions exercise, the struggle on the country’s 
northern border had more concrete signif- 
icance. The contras, short of supplies after 
the denial of U.S. covert aid last October, 
have gradually withdrawn most of their 
forces to Honduran base camps to await 
help from a network of private sources (see 
box). Beginning early this month, Nicara- 
guan infantry backed by artillery began 
zeroing in on the main contra camp, 
known as Las Vegas. Finally an estimated 
1,200 Nicaraguan troops launched an un- 
precedented cross-border assault reach- 


Ortega with Mitterrand in Paris 
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ing up to four miles into Honduras. 

Last week smaller Sandinista units con- 
tinued their cross-border raids, while Hon- 
duras deployed its own troops and declared 
part of the area a “military emergency 
zone.” The Honduran move also provided 
protective cover for the contras, who claim 
that 12,000 of their troops have already re- 
turned to Nicaragua. Contra aircraft have 
begun flying secretly out of the Honduran 
air base of Aguacate into Nicaragua to air- 
drop supplies for returning rebels. 

The Nicaraguan government evident- 
ly feels that its military presence close to 
the Honduran frontier will be enough to 
contain the contras. But the Sandinistas 
do not seem to have a strategy for the do- 
mestic disenchantment that has begun to 
seep even into their own ranks. In Mana- 
gua’s Barrio Riguero slum, a stronghold of 
militance during the 1979 insurrection 
against former Dictator Anastasio So- 
moza Debayle, a Sandinista activist 
named Maria says she remains faithful to 
the revolution’s principles, but “life is get- 
ting harder.” The main problem: “Basic 
necessities cost more and more, and some 
items are almost impossible to find.” 

One reason for the shortages is the 
disruption caused by the three-year contra 
war. Another lies in government econom- 
ic policies. The Sandinistas claim that 
60% of the Nicaraguan economy is in pri- 
vate hands. That assertion, says Ramiro 
Gurdian, vice president of the Superior 
Council of Private Enterprise, is “fake. 
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The private sector owns the means of pro- 
duction, but the government tells you 
what to do. What decision is left?” 

More serious than the shortages may 
be the flaunting of privilege by Nicara- 
gua’s political bureaucracy. Officials drive 
trim, Soviet-built Lada sedans while pri- 
vate autos frequently lack doors or wind- 
shields because spares are not available. 
In a Managua supermarket, many of its 
shelves gapingly empty, a shopper com- 
plains that he has been unable to find 
powdered milk for 15 days. As he talks, a 
woman waits at a check-out counter with, 
among other things, a can of powdered 
milk. Says a third customer: “You see, she 
has connections. With the right connec- 
tions you don’t lack anything.” 


or some of those without connec- 
tions, the Sandinista explanation 
that the U'S. is the cause of every- 
thing that goes wrong in Nicaragua 
is losing credibility. One possible sign of 
eroding popular support is that the “de- 
fense committee” system responsible for 
neighborhood surveillance and security is 
breaking down. A Western diplomat esti- 
mates that 50% to 60% of the population 
are what he calls “passively” anti-Sandi- 
nista, even if they have not yet drawn po- 
litical conclusions from the economic 
squeeze. Says he: “If these people were 
Poles or U.S. citizens, they would be riot- 
ing in the streets. It may be they see no 
credible alternative at the moment.” 

Certainly no such alternative is on 
display in the National Assembly, which 
was elected last November. The Sandi- 
nistas hold 61 of 96 seats, reflecting their 
66% election majority. The remainder 
are divided among six small parties that 
are described as opposition but that often 
vote with the Sandinistas. The main op- 
position group outside the legislature, 
the Coordinadora Democratica Nicara- 
giiense, refused to participate in the elec- 
tion and remains leaderless and in disar- 
ray. In any case, the work of the 
Assembly is largely peripheral. Under a 
constitutional state of emergency de- 
clared in 1982 in response to the contra 
threats, almost all important decisions 
are enacted by presidential decree. 

Yet even the government’s harshest 
critics admit it has preserved a measure of 
pluralism and political freedom. Accord- 
ing to some dissidents, that attitude is 
pragmatic: it encourages Western nations 
to provide assistance. Opposition leaders 
say privately the threat of the contras has 
also had a moderating effect. For his part, 
Vice President Sergio Ramirez Mercado 
insists, “There’s not a step we could take 
that would be acceptable to Reagan, ex- 
cept to leave the country.” He adds, “We 
have never thought of establishing a one- 
party system of Marxism. We don’t want 
a Soviet or Bulgarian model.” Among a 
growing number of Nicaraguans, that dis- 
tinction may be irrelevant. It is the Sandi- 
nista model that they find increasingly 
hard to accept. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira and Janice C. 
Simpson/Managua 
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Who Is Helping the Contras? 


he scene was a dinner party in Fort Worth, attended by two dozen well-off con- 

servatives. John Singlaub, a retired U.S. Army major general, had just ended a 
brief speech pleading for support for the Nicaraguan contras, specifically money for 
combat boots. One of the guests, a local businessman, stepped forward and wrote a 
check for $25,000; a few days later the same donor agreed to provide a loan for 
$50,000 more. The contribution paid for the purchase of hundreds of pairs of 
boots—and Singlaub was elated. Said he: “That’s a real patriot.” 

Ever since Congress cut off contra funding in May 1984, conservative groups 
in the US. have been soliciting money and supplies for the rebels’ fight against 
the Sandinista regime. The main figure in that effort is Singlaub, 63, who was dis- 
missed as Chief of Staff of U.S. forces in South Korea in 1977 after a dispute with 
President Carter. Adolfo Calero, commander of the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force (F.D.N.), the largest contra group, claims that Singlaub’s network of U.S. 
and foreign supporters has raised the lion’s share of cash and supplies valued at 
“close to $10 million.” Substantial assistance, says Calero, is coming from “at 
least a dozen or more foreign countries.” 

From his mountaintop home in Tabernash, Colo., Singlaub directs the World 
Anti-Communist League. Founded in 1966, WACL has been tainted by ties to ul- 
trarightists, neo-Nazis and Latin American death squads, though Singlaub 
claims that objectionable members have been purged. Last September President 
Reagan sent a greeting to WACL’s annual convention in San Diego. 

Since the U.S. forbids the solicitation with- 
in its borders of money for arms to be sent over- 
seas, fund raising by Singlaub and others in the 
USS. focuses on nonlethal aid, essentially boots, 
uniforms, food and medical supplies. Contribu- 
tions in cash and kind range up to $500,000 a 
month, according to Singlaub. If a donor insists 
on giving money for weapons purchases, Sing- 
laub tells them to send the funds to a certain 
overseas bank account, believed to be in Pana- 
ma. Letters of credit are then issued against it, 
enabling recipients to buy arms abroad. 

Singlaub also draws on WACL affiliates in 
36 countries, particularly those in Taiwan and 
South Korea. The Taiwan chapter, which is 
close to the ruling Kuomintang, has raised at 
least $100,000 so far, mostly from private 
sources. This is a delicate effort, since Nicara- 
gua is one of the few countries in the world that 
retains diplomatic relations with Taipei. Con- 
tributions also come from Central American 
nations, Paraguay and Saudi Arabia. 

Singlaub stays in touch with other US. 
groups involved in aiding those opposing and 
fleeing from the Sandinistas. They include the 
Christian Broadcasting Network, which provides 
humanitarian aid to Nicaraguan refugees in Honduras. Singlaub also gave advice 
and assistance to the fund-raising campaign launched by the Washington Times, 
which is owned by the Rev. Sun Myung Moon's Unification Church. That effort is 
headed by William Simon, Secretary of the Treasury in the Ford Administration. 

Robert K. Brown, publisher of Soldier of Fortune, a magazine about weapons 
and mercenaries, says organizations associated with the publication are collect- 
ing medical supplies, uniforms and the like but insists they do not deal in arms. 
The magazine has, however, recruited specialists to teach the contras about 
weaponry and maintenance. One of its teams has been advising the rebels on how 
to counter Soviet-built Mi-24 Hind helicopter gunships that the Sandinistas are 
expected to deploy soon. 

The US. group most visibly involved in combat training is the Alabama- 
based Civilian Military Assistance, headed by Tom Posey, an ex-Marine, who 
claims to get his funds from private citizens. F.D.N. officers say that Posey’s men 
are instructing contra units in the use of recently acquired surface-to-air missiles. 
Posey denies it. Says he: “Where did they dream that one up?” 

Singlaub, for his part, insists that he is not working for the CIA. But Reagan 
Administration officials know about and tacitly approve of the former general’s 
activities. As Singlaub told TIME Correspondent Ross H. Munro: “I try to com- 
municate, sometimes by telephone: ‘This is what I am about to do. If you object to 
it, send me a signal.’ ” So far, he says, none has come. 
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Blackmail in Beirut 





Islamic Jihad issues an ominous warning to Washington 


Oo: again the grainy color photo- 
graphs showed the harrowed faces of 
hostages. This time the pictures of four 
Americans and two Frenchmen, deliv- 
ered last Thursday to several daily news- 
papers in Beirut and printed by some of 
them the next day, came accompanied by 
an ominous warning: unless the govern- 
ment of Kuwait agreed to release 17 Mus- 
lim fundamentalist terrorists jailed there 
for bombing the U.S. and French embas- 
sies in December 1983, the American 
captives would suffer “catastrophic conse- 
quences” and their captors would “terror- 
ize America and France forever.” 

The message presented the U.S. with an 





The terrorists had previously threat- 
ened to execute their captives but had not 
explicitly linked the hostages’ fate with 
that of the prisoners in Kuwait. The same 
group is believed to have hijacked a Ku- 
waiti airliner last December and killed 
two Americans aboard in a futile effort to 
win freedom for their terrorist brothers. 
In its message to the hostages’ families 
last week, Islamic Jihad declared, “For 
the last time, we wish to stress that all 
contact with your relatives will be cut off 
and the consequences will be catastrophic 
if you do not act seriously and force your 
governments to intervene.” 

That warning, combined with the 





The hostage gallery: Carton, Buckley and Anderson, top; Fontaine, Weir and Jenco 





A threat of “catastrophic consequences’ and a vow to “terrorize America and France forever.” 


excruciating dilemma. Until now none of 
the Westerners kidnaped by the shadowy 
forces of Islamic Jihad, or Islamic Holy 
War, has been killed. But the situation is 
worsening as the Shi'ite extremists step up 
their demands. The four Americans pic- 
tured in the terrorist photographs were: 
Terry Anderson, 37, Associated Press Bei- 
rut bureau chief; the Rev. Benjamin Weir, 
60, a Presbyterian minister; the Rev. Law- 
rence Jenco, 50, a Roman Catholic priest; 
and U.S. Embassy Official William Buck- 
ley, 56, who was abducted on March 16, 
1984, making him the longest-held Ameri- 
can captive. A fifth American, Peter Kil- 
burn, 60, a librarian at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, has been missing since 


| December, but no mention of him was 


36 


made last week. The two Frenchmen in the 
photographic lineup were Diplomats Mar- 
cel Fontaine and Marcel Carton. 


gaunt images of their loved ones, persuad- 
ed the families to make public pleas to 
Washington and Kuwait to reverse their 
long-standing refusal to meet Islamic Ji- 
had’s demands. At a news conference in 
Washington, Peggy Say, sister of the kid- 
naped Anderson, warned that the situa- 
tion had reached “the crisis point.” Said 
she: “This new demand, this ultimatum, 
makes me feel we've got to work harder 
before something very bad happens.” The 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, to whom Islamic Ji- 
had’s latest message had also been ad- 
dressed, joined the families in putting 
pressure on the Administration. The 1984 
presidential candidate, who in December 
1983 had gone to Syria to arrange the re- 
lease of a captured U.S. Navy pilot, said 
he was willing to go to Lebanon or Ku- 
wait or even Tehran if there was “any rea- 
sonable chance to have an impact.” In re- 


sponse, State Department Spokesman 
Bernard Kalb said that the Administra- 


| tion was prepared to “facilitate such pri- 
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vate efforts.” At week’s end President 
Reagan declared, “If Jesse Jackson can 
do anything, that would be just fine.” 
However, White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes made it clear that “we have not 
negotiated with terrorists before, and that 
is our policy.” 

The US. has warned the government 


of the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, | 


which is believed to be providing Islamic 
Jihad with material and spiritual assis- 
tance, that the U.S. will hold Iran respon- 
sible for the fate of the Beirut hostages. 
Three months ago, when Islamic Jihad 
threatened to kill one of the Americans it 
was holding, Secretary of State George 
Shultz told Iran that it would suffer mili- 
tary consequences if any of the captives in 
Lebanon were harmed. Though it was by 
no means clear precisely what the Secre- 
tary had in mind, a senior State Depart- 
ment official added last week, “That is a 
permanent warning that Iran should take 


seriously.” ~By William E. Smith. 
Reported by John Borrell/Beirut and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 

s a om 


When a car bomb exploded on March 
8 in a Beirut suburb, killing more than 80 
people and injuring 200, there was little 
doubt as to the attack’s target. The deto- 
nation took place just 50 yds. from the 
home of Sheik Mohammed Hussein Fad- 
lallah, spiritual leader of the Hizballah 
(Party of God), a militant pro-Iranian 
Shi'ite group. Several of Fadlallah’s body- 
guards were among the victims, but the 
sheik, who was in a nearby mosque, was 
uninjured. No one ever claimed responsi- 
bility for the incident. 

Last week the Washington Post re- 
ported that the bomb attack was the work 
of mercenaries hired by members of a 
Lebanese intelligence unit that had se- 


cretly received counterterrorist training | 


and assistance from the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency. The CIA did not know 
about the attack beforehand and had no 
control over it, the Post said. Alarmed 
that even this indirect association with 
such an incident could damage U.S. inter- 
ests in the Middle East, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration canceled its connection with 
the Lebanese intelligence agency. 
Though not identified in the Post sto- 
ry, the Lebanese unit involved was widely 
presumed to be the Deuxiéme Bureau, the 
intelligence branch of the Lebanese 
Army. The unit is dominated by Maronite 
Christians with close ties to the 6,000- 
member Christian militia called the Leb- 
anese Forces. Intelligence sources in 
Washington speculate that agents of the 
Deuxiéme Bureau, possibly acting on 
their own, hired outsiders to carry out the 


car bombing. The Lebanese Army high | 


command flatly denied any official in- 
volvement in the attack. As for the CIA , it 
insisted that it had not trained the agents 
involved in the bombing Pa 
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UNDERWEAR IS FASHIONABLE 
DOESN'T MEAN IT HAS TO BE 


UNCOMFORTABLE. 








Some men don't wear 
fashionable undergar- 
ments. They assume that 
all fashion briefs are 
uncomfortable. 
They're wrong. Just ask a Jockey man 
The Jockey man is concerned about 
style and appearance but unwilling to 
sacrifice comfort. We meet his needs by 
offering a wide range of unusually 
comfortable high fashion briefs in a 


multitude of styles, fabrics and colors 
Better materials and 
extra care make a 
more comfortable 
brief. We go to 

great lengths to 

insure that every Dp 
Jockey garment is 

a pleasure to wear. From the 

lush fields of California's San Joaquin 
Valley we select only fine Acala 
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cotton. After many cleaning, carding 
and combing operations have 
enhanced the beauty and quality 
of this choice natural fiber, it's 
spun into a marvelously soft yarn 
In our knitting rooms, superior 
yarns are transformed into fine 
gauge fabrics. These fabrics 
are then subjected to a unique 
process that protects them from exces 
sive shrinkage 
Complex dye formulas lend dazzling 
color to supple print, stripe, and solid tone 
fabrics. Colorfast to our specifications 





Precision tailored for an accurate fit. 
Cut from precise, computer generated 
patterns and sewn by 

skilled workers on hana- 

operated machines, every 

fashion brief provides a 

comfortable close fit and 

an attractive 
tailored 
appearance 


Pullona 
pair of Jockey 
brand briefs 
that suits your mood. Feel 





Pick astyle 


the gentle support of a 

tailored garment, the 

luxurious comfort of an accurate fit 
From the company that invented the 

classic men's brief more than half a cen 

tury ago come high fashion under- 

garments that offer the comfort of 

traditional styling 
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| WE ASKED THIS DISTINGUISHED PANEL OF EXPERTS. 
at st ij ide es 





No one knows more about life 
on the road than America’s profes- 





sional truckers. That’s why drivers 


who count on their equipment for 
their livelihood choose Whistler* #1. 
The truth is, 
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2 truckers 
who owna 
radar detector use 


Whistler. Because Whistler works. 


Plain and simple. 
Of course, the truckers aren't 
the only ones who know a good 
thing when they see one. Motor 
Trend magazine chose Spectrum™ 
#1 and called it “A world 
class radar detector” Add 
to that Road & Track mag- 
azine’s “Highly Recommen- 
ded” rating (their highest) 
in this year’s test, and you 
can see why we say 
“Look out for #1.” 
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INTRODUCING THE ’85 


WHISTLER LINE 


Now, with our new ’85 line of 
superheterodyne speed radar 
detectors, you can get that same 
kind of performance. Performance 
that not only fits your 
driving needs, but your 
budget as well. No matter 
which of our four models 
you choose, you'll get the 
sensitivity Whistler is 
famous for—early warn- 
ing of speed radar trans- 
missions around curves, 
over hills and even 
from behind. 

You'll also get Whistler’s exclu- 
sive Pollution Solution™ which 
eliminates false 
alarms caused by some 
imported radar detec- 
tors, while maintaining 
maximum sensitivity 
at all times. 
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WHERE. TO LOOK FOR #1 


Go with the best-selling radar 
detector in America, the one the 
experts choose #1. For the dealer 
nearest you, call toll-free 
1-800-531-0004. In Massa- 
chusetts, call (617) 692-3000. 
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Remember, radar 
detectors are legal in 
48 out of 50 states. 
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| ELECTIONS 
Red Check 
Italy rejects the Communists 
! taly’s powerful Communist Party went 
| @ into last week’s local and regional elec- 
} tions in a buoyant mood. After all, in 
| last year’s balloting for Italian candidates 
for the European Parliament, the Com- 
| munists had outpolled the country’s larg- 
est party, the Christian Democrats, by 
34.5% to 33%. It was the first time the 


Italian Communists had come in first in a 
nationwide vote. Before last week’s elec- 





| Italian politics. The Christian Democrats 


tions, however, Socialist Prime Minister | 


Benedetto (“Bettino”) Craxi, who heads 
the five-party governing coalition, threat- 


Loser: the Communists’ Natta 
This time, no effetto Berlinguer 


ened to resign if the Communists again 
emerged as the leading party. The out- 
come was in doubt until the end because 
no forecasts were permitted until all poll- 
ing booths had closed. In the end, the 
Communists’ mood was changed from 
hope to deep gloom 

Craxi's coalition won a decisive vote 
of confidence, with a total of more than 
58%. The biggest winner was the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, which bested the 
| Communists, 35% to 30.2%. What may 
have worked in the Christian Demo- 
crats’ favor was a heavy turnout of 44.5 
million, or 89% of eligible voters. Had 
the Communists repeated their earlier 
sorpasso, or overtaking, of the Christian 
Democrats, they could have pushed the 
Craxi coalition to the brink of collapse 
and possibly positioned themselves for 
an even more critical defeat of the gov- 
ernment by calling for early parliamen- 
tary elections, which are not due to be 
held until 1988. 

Instead, the Communists now return 
to their role as the second-largest party in 











have reasserted some of their lost author- 
ity; in Rome, for example, they and their 
coalition partners took control of the city 
council after ten years of Communist 
leadership. As a result, Christian Demo- 
cratic leaders are showing signs of rest- 
lessness at being the country’s largest par- 
ty but only a junior member of the 
government coalition. Analysts in Italy 
were asking last week if the Christian 
Democrats would now challenge Socialist 
Craxi for the Prime Minister’s post or if 
they would seek the presidency, held by 
Socialist Sandro Pertini, whose term ends 
next month. 

Many political commentators viewed 


| the results as a national retreat from the 


left. Perhaps the most significant reason 
for the Communists’ defeat was the loss of 
the effetto Berlinguer, the sympathy vote 
for charismatic Communist Party Leader 
Enrico Berlinguer, who died shortly be- 


fore the 1984 European Parliament elec- | 


tions. Today the party is led by Ales- 
sandro Natta, a colorless political veter- 
an. Commentators surmised that the e/- 
fetto Natta had hurt the party as much as 
the effetto Berlinguer had previously 
helped it a 


“Major Defeat” 
Kohl suffers a stinging setback 


nly seven days earlier, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl had en- 
dured the strain of President Reagan’s 
controversial visit to a military cemetery 


| at Bitburg with its Nazi graves. Last week 


the Chancellor faced an ordeal that was, 
in terms of his political future, more 


| significant. In the most important state 
| election since Kohl's national victory 


two years ago, voters went to the polls in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, whose 17 mil- 
lion residents represent more than 
a quarter of the country’s electorate. The 
result: a stinging setback for the 
Chancellor. 

In the race for the state parliament, 
Kohl's conservative Christian Democrat- 
ic Union made its poorest showing in 35 
years, garnering just 36.5% of the vote. By 
contrast, the left-of-center Social Demo- 
cratic Party posted its best performance 
ever, winning a majority of 52.1%. Every 
major city in the state except the federal 
capital of Bonn fell to the Social Demo- 
crats, as did more than half the districts 
formerly held by the Christian Demo- 
crats. Kohl called the results a “major de- 
feat.” His party, he admitted, lost large 
numbers from two of its most faithful con- 
stituencies: farmers and the elderly. 

There were, here and there, a few con- 
solations for the Chancellor. One of his co- 
alition partners, the Free Democratic Par- 
ty, which only three months ago seemed in 
danger of becoming extinct, continued its 








| around, has not fully materialized; indeed, 
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dropped to only 4.6%, just short of the 5% 
minimum required to gain a seat in the 
State parliament 

Nonetheless the results, coming only 
two months after the Christian Demo- 
crats lost control of the industrial state of | 
Saarland for the first time in 30 years, sug- 
gested that Kohl's re-election in 1987 is by 
no means certain. “In only two years, the 
party has lost 1.7 million voters,” said 
Kurt Biedenkopf, the Christian Demo- 
crats’ co-chairman in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. 

Although the Chancellor campaigned 
actively throughout the state, his personal 
popularity apparently wrought no magic 
Reagan’s Bitburg visit probably did not 
harm the Chancellor’s cause, but it cer- 
tainly did not help as much as Kohl had 


Winner: the Social Democrats’ Rau 


Looking to the national campaign 


hoped. The defeat also betrayed a wide- 
spread impatience that the Chancellor’s 
long-promised economic Wende, or turn- 


in February, national unemployment 
soared to a postwar high of 10.6%. To 
make matters worse, Kohl’s protégé, 
Bernhard Worms, was trounced in the 
race for North Rhine-Westphalia state 
leader by Incumbent Johannes Rau. With 
his moderate views and good-natured dis- 
position, Rau may eventually displace the 
lackluster Hans-Jochen Vogel as the So- 
cial Democrats’ parliamentary leader and 
mount a formidable challenge for the 
chancellorship. 

On an election-night television show 
last week, both of the main parties went 
on the attack. Kohl and Social Democrat- 
ic Party Leader Willy Brandt, a former 
Chancellor, broke into a shouting match, 
with Kohl accusing Brandt of “primitive 
anti-Americanism” and Brandt calling 
Kohl “a liar.”’ In the days that followed, 
the Bundestag crackled with heckling and 
mudslinging. “This,” said Social Demo- 
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The beleaguered Prime Minister and her Tory challenger, former Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 


BRITAIN 


Thatcher Hits Stormy Weather 


Unemployment and a party split send her support plummeting 


he sun came out in Britain last week 

after five gloomy months, but it was 
not shining on Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher. First there had been local elec- 
tions in early May in which her Conserva- 
tives took a severe drubbing from the So- 
cial Democratic/Liberal Alliance. Then 
came a dark cloud of budding insurrec- 
tion from within the Tory party, and fi- 
nally the thunderclap of a new Gallup poll 
that showed how far the Conservatives 
have fallen. For the first time since their 
slump preceding the Falklands war in 
1982, the Tories ranked third in a poll, 
trailing, at 30.5%, behind Labor’s 34% 
and the Alliance’s 33.5%. 

Perhaps the most surprising develop- 
ment was a whiff of rebellion within the 
Conservative Party. An informal group 
calling itself Conservative Center For- 
ward was launched by about 30 moderate 
Tory M.P.s, with former Foreign Secre- 
tary Francis Pym, 63, as its leader. In call- 
ing for measures to ease unemployment 
and bolster industry through greater in- 
vestment by the government in the public 
sector, Pym declared, “This Conservative 
government has been giving round after 
round of ammunition to its political oppo- 
nents. It stands in danger of being sunk by 
its own shells."" Though Pym praised the 
Prime Minister for her “courage and de- 
termination” and insisted that the new 
caucus would not be disloyal to the party 
and its leadership, his sharp criticism was 
hardly the view of a Thatcher partisan. 

Downing Street's reaction was one of 
carefully orchestrated scorn. A senior 
Thatcher aide dismissed Pym as a “reject- 
ed” minister making one last effort to 
achieve the party leadership. As for the 
C.C.F, said the aide, it is “enormously long 
on criticism and extremely short on pre- 
scriptions, except to spend more money.” 

But Thatcher supporters could hardly 


deny that the news, at least for the mo- 
ment, was uniformly bad. In the county 
council balloting on May 2, the Conserva- 
tives lost almost 200 seats in their worst 
showing in years. Jobs in the manufactur- 
ing sector fell by 11,000 last month, fuel- 
ing criticism of the government's austerity 
prescriptions even from a member of 
Thatcher's Cabinet. Energy Minister Pe- 
ter Walker, a moderate who is a contend- 
er to succeed Thatcher, advocated drastic 
action to combat the 13.5% unemploy- 
ment rate. Until recently, Britain's low in- 
flation index had been one of the govern- 
ment’s points of pride; last week the rate 
stood at 6.9%, up from 5.1% a year ago 
and the highest since 1982. 


ad tidings also flowed from last 

week’s council elections in Northern 
Ireland. The Irish Republican Army’s po- 
litical wing, Sinn Fein, which advocates 
terrorist tactics in bringing an end to Brit- 
ish rule in the province, contested elec- 
tions for the first time and made a strong 
showing by electing 59 of its candidates. 

Britain’s high unemployment rate is 
clearly at the root of the Prime Minister’s 
loss of popular support. In the latest Gal- 
lup poll, her public “satisfaction rating” 
dropped from 38% last month to 36%, 
while Liberal Leader David Steel’s rose by 
4 points, to 64%. Social Democratic Lead- 
er David Owen gained 4 points, to 56%, 
and Labor Party Head Neil Kinnock 
improved his rating from 36% to 38%. 
Thatcher supporters draw some comfort 
from the fact that she has bounced back 
before. Besides, the next general elections 
do not have to take place until June 1988, 
and most British politicians recognize the 
wisdom of former Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson’s dictum: “A week is a long time in 
politics.” —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by Bonnie Angelo/London 
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NIGERIA 
Brutal Exit 


Expulsion turns to chaos 
e were hungry, thirsty and pen- 


“Ww 5 ; 
niless,” John Cofie Godigah, 38, 
recalled last week from a hospital bed in 
Ghana. “I expected the Nigerians to 
show some feeling. I was mistaken.” 
Godigah had driven his car from Lagos, 
Nigeria, to a border station on the Be- 
nin frontier, joining a caravan of an es- 
timated 250 vehicles filled with foreign- 
ers who were being forced to leave the 
country. When the crowd tried to force 
its way across the choked border into 
Benin, Nigerian guards began firing 
warning shots and tear gas. Godigah 
was hit. He awoke in a hospital, was re- 
leased after treatment and returned to 
the border. There, he said, “I counted as 
many as 15 bodies and about 100 in- 
jured. Some of the corpses had shattered 
chests and thighs.” His wife had disap- 
peared in the confusion, but the couple 
was later reunited in Accra, the Ghana- 
ian capital. 

There were similar instances of chaos 
and confusion at other border posts last 
week as tens of thousands of illegal immi- 
grants, many of them Ghanaians, like the 
Godigahs, tried to make their way out of 
Nigeria. Their expulsion was decreed last 
month by the ruling military junta head- 
ed by Major General Mohammed Buhari. 
Under the order, an estimated 700,000 il- 
legal immigrants living in Nigeria were 
given until May 10 to leave the country. 
When the deadline expired, the Nigerian 
authorities sealed the borders, making 
virtual prisoners of all those who had 
been unable to leave the country by land, 
sea or air. Many were stranded on 
clogged roads with little money and no 
food. Some were herded into a Lagos air- 
port terminal normally used by pilgrims 
departing for Mecca. The refugees were 
told they would be sent to Apapa, the 
main port of Lagos, for transport home 
by ship. 

While they waited at the airport, with 
inadequate supplies of food and water, 
some of the illegal immigrants looted a 
warehouse. Others broke out of the termi- 
nal and raided nearby farms. Shooting 
was reported at some border posts as the 
increasingly frustrated refugees tried to 
drive their vehicles through closed cross- 
ings or escape by foot along bush paths. A 
few claimed that their vehicles were 
smashed or stolen and that they were 
robbed of their belongings. 

At week’s end the Ghanaian leader, 
Flight Lieut. Jerry Rawlings, denounced 
the expulsions as well as “the reported 
incidents of brutality perpetrated 
against Ghanaians and other nationals.” 
By that time the pressure had eased 
somewhat, and 4,000 to 5,000 people a 
day were being permitted to leave Nige- 
ria. But thousands still remained. a 
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WEST AFRICA 


Hope and Ideals 


A tale of two leaders 





uagadougou, the capital of Burkina 
| Faso (pop. 6.9 million), formerly Up- 
per Volta, has lost little of its charm since 
the country gained independence from 
France in 1960. But the spacious avenues, 
bustling with mopeds and bicycles, 
belie the surrounding poverty. 
About 850 miles away in Accra, the 
capital of neighboring Ghana (pop. 
14.3 million), where decrepit vehi- 
cles clog potholed streets, decay is 
all too evident. Yet despite the di- 
lapidated economies of the two 
countries, they share a surprising 
amount of hope, largely because of 
the determination of their leaders 
Once backed by extreme leftist ele- 
ments, both men now appear com- 





Burkina Faso’s Sankara 


brutality and profligacy. Idi Amin, for in- 
stance, ruled Uganda with blood and 
bluster from 1971 to 1979, and Jean-Beédel 
Bokassa, the self-proclaimed “Emperor” 
of the Central African Republic, held his 
country in terror between 1966 and 1979, 
flogging and mutilating his opponents. 

In contrast, Rawlings and Sankara 
lead by example and exhortation. Says 
the Rev. Samuel Batsa, president of the 
Accra-based National Union of Catholic 
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Ghana's Rawlings 


“There is no justice in this society, and so 
long as there is no justice, let there be no 
peace.” Since then, Rawlings has moder- 
ated his rhetoric. He has imposed an aus- 
terity package prescribed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which has, among 
other things, eliminated government sub- 
sidies on oil products and devalued the 
cedi, Ghana’s hyperinflated currency 
Last year the country’s gross national 


| product rose for the first time in a decade 





_ Says John Tjichi, Ghana’s loan offi- 
cer at the World Bank in Washing- 
ton: “What is refreshing in Ghana is 
that people openly admit that the 
situation is their fault.” 

Burkina Faso’s Sankara has also 
inherited a country in economic tor- | 
por, and one that because of a chronic 
drought has actually become poorer 
since he took over in a coup in August 
1983. Sankara has cut civil servants’ 
wages and raised taxes. One problem 
is that his regime’s inflammatory 





mitted to pursuing a pragmatic, less 
doctrinaire route out of poverty 

The two leaders, Ghana's Flight 
Lieut. Jerry Rawlings, 37, and Burkina 
Faso’s Paratroop Captain Thomas San- 


economic decline, corruption and injus- 
tice. In this, they represent a large im- 
provement over men who have given 
black African leadership the image of 








kara, 35, are striving to reverse years of | 


Pursuing a pragmatic route out of poverty. 


Diocesan Priests: “The smiles have come 
back here in Ghana after a long, long 
time.” Rawlings, the Roman Catholic son 
of a Scottish father and Ghanaian mother, 
seized power in 1979, then relinquished it 
four months later to an elected govern- 
ment. He took control again in 1981, ac- 
cusing the government of corruption: 


rhetoric keeps bubbling to the sur- 

face, making some countries hesitant 
to offer economic aid. Last month, for ex- 
ample, a government-run newspaper com- 
pared President Reagan to Hitler, prompt- 
ing the US. to cut back its commitment to 
two development projects in forestry and 
agriculture. France, which in 1984 contrib- 
uted $43 million at current exchange rates, 
remains the country’s main source of aid 
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Despite his problems, Sankara is 


| widely admired at home, in part because 
he has reformed the country’s judicial sys- 
tem by introducing what he calls “peo- 
ple’s courts.” Says a Western diplomat in 


Ouagadougou: “He means it when he says | 


he is for social justice for all.” Sankara be- 
lieves his goal of “two meals a day and 
safe drinking water” for all of Burkina 
Faso’s people can be achieved. The main 
| hope for economic development lies in the 
exploitation of natural resources, which 
include gold, copper and diamonds. One 
instance of Sankara’s example-setting 
parsimony: when the electrical system at 
the presidential residence needed repair- 
ing, he paid for the work by selling the 
contents of the well-stocked wine cellar 
accumulated by his predecessors. 
Inevitably, Rawlings and Sankara 
have acquired enemies. At the end of last 
year, Sankara antagonized Burkina Fa- 
so’s landlords, many of whom are military 
officers, when he decided to aid the poor 
by decreeing a yearlong moratorium on 
the payment of rent. Rawlings has also 
been criticized, particularly by expatriate 
Ghanaians who have demanded free elec- 
tions and a return to civilian government. 
Nonetheless, Frances Ademola, who 
owns an art gallery in Accra, speaks for 
most middle-class Ghanaians when she 
says, “We have learned to love Jerry 
Rawlings. What we fear most is that he 
will be assassinated." —By Hunter R. Clark. 
Reported by James Wilde/Ouagadougou 





SRI LANKA 


Tamil Terror 
Blood flows ata Buddhist shrine 


ri Lanka seemed gripped by madness 

last week as a series of violent attacks 
resulted in the slaughter of more than 200 
people. The killings began when separatist 
guerrillas belonging to the country’s pre- 
dominantly Hindu Tamil minority hi- 
jacked a bus and headed for Anuradhapu- 
ra, a city largely inhabited by Buddhist 
Sinhalese. As the guerrillas drove into the 
city’s crowded main bus station, they 
opened fire with automatic weapons, kill- 
ing about 100 men, women and children 
Then they drove to the Sri Maha Bodhiya, 
a sacred Buddhist site, and fired indis- 
criminately into a crowd that included 
nuns and monks. The rebels continued on 
to Sri Lanka’s northwest coast, attacking a 
police station and a game sanctuary on the 
way, and may have escaped by boat to In- 
dia, where the Tamil Nadu state is home to 
50 million Tamils. The macabre ride re- 
sulted in the massacre of 146 people 

By attacking the Sri Maha Bodhiya, 
the site of a sacred 2,200-year-old bo tree 
said to have grown from a sapling of the 
tree under which Buddha found enlight- 
enment, the guerrillas seemed almost ea- 
ger to provoke retaliation. It did not take 
long. In the bloodiest strike, assailants 











Sri Lanka, near Jaffna, and hacked 39 


| eroded by the Sinhalese 


Tamils to death with axes, swords and 
knives, The Sri Lankan navy has denied 
accusations that it was involved in the 
slaughter; the same day, police surprised 
Tamil rebels hiding in a cave in the East- 
ern province and killed 20 guerrillas. 

The week's death list was evidence of 
the growing struggle between the island’s 
2.6 million Tamils and its 11 million Sin- 
halese. Over the past two years Tamil 
guerrillas have stepped up their attacks 
on troops in an effort to force the govern- 
ment into granting them 
an independent homeland 
The Tamils claim that in 3 
the 37 years since Sri Lan- 
ka achieved independence ; 
from Britain, their political ; 
rights have been gradually ; 





majority. Last week’s 
Tamil rampage through 
Anuradhapura was the 
guerrillas’ first major at- 
tack on unarmed civilians. 

As the violence be- 
comes more widespread, the country is 
growing increasingly angry at the govern- 
ment of President J.R. Jayawardene, who 





Jayawardene 


| seems paralyzed by the rebel challenge. 


| boarded a ferry off the northern coast of | dhapura massacre « 


Indeed, at week’s end Jayawardene, who 
is both the Defense Minister and the | 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
had not even visited the site of the Anura- 
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ARGENTINA 





A National Exorcism 





Trying to punish the military without unsettling the country 


D* after day on the front pages, night 
after night on television screens, Ar- 
gentina is reliving—and hoping to re- 
deem—a bloodstained past. Confronting 
the country are full and grisly accounts of 
the “dirty war,” the years between 1976 
and 1981, in which at least 10,000 Argen- 
tines either were killed or disappeared as 
a succession of military governments 
fought against what they considered to be 
leftist subversion. Those were years of un- 
bridled terror, of torture, abduction, rape 
and execution, of victims being dropped 
from helicopters, of the dreaded night- 
time knock on the door. One citizen last 
week recalled how he had won a colonel’s 





Masks representing those who disappeared: De Bonafini, center, and colleagues demonstrate 





grips with the past has confronted him 
with a major dilemma: he must honor his 
commitment to democracy and a citizen- 
ry’s clamoring for justice by punishing the 
guilty among the soldiers, yet he cannot 
afford either to destroy or to alienate the 
60,000-strong career military. 

Three days after he took office in De- 
cember 1983, Alfonsin told Argentines 
that the members of the juntas that ruled 
during the dirty war would be charged with 
murder, kidnaping and torture. After nine 
months of deliberation, however, the Su- 
preme Military Council announced that it 
found nothing “objectionable” in the jun- 
tas’ directives. As a result, the cases were 


. 





The “Dirty War's” years of unbridled terror, of abduction, rape and execution. 


admiration by surviving a five-hour tor- 
ture session; another remembered seeing 
a presidential press secretary stretched 
out on a billiard table with electric wires 
attached to his mouth and toes. Former 
President Alejandro Lanusse told of how 
he had once reproached a police officer 
for failing to report the discovery of a 
body. “Don’t forget, General,” the man 
had responded, “more than 8,000 bodies 
have been thrown in the river.” 

For the past month, such testimony 
has sent a chill through the Tribunales 
courtroom in Buenos Aires. There, six 
judges are presiding over a trial in which 
nine top military leaders, including three 
former Presidents, are charged with re- 
sponsibility for a broad sweep of crimes. 
“There has never been anything like this 
in Latin America,” says Journalist Jacobo 
Timerman, who himself was imprisoned 
and tortured. “Imagine—civilians sitting 
in judgment on the military.” 

At the same time, however, President 
Raul Alfonsin’s determination to come to 


Ad 








moved to the civilian federal appeals court, 
where Prosecutor Julio César Strassera is 
detailing 709 representative incidents of 
transgressions by security forces. Some 
time before midterm congressional elec- 
tions in November, the judiciary is expect- 
ed to hand down stiff sentences against the 
generals who issued the orders and some of 
their subordinates, who went beyond the 
call of duty in following them. 

What is not clear is what will happen 
to 1,200 junior officers accused in specific 
instances. Alfonsin hopes that civilian 
courts will deal with them, but Argentine 
human rights organizations are agitating 
for a thorough cleansing of the entire mili- 
tary. Says Hebe de Bonafini, president of 
the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, who 
for eight years have staged protests 
against the disappearance of their rela- 
tives: “When my son was taken, five cars 
came to the house. He was tortured for 
hours. They are all responsible, and we 
will fight to the end of our days.” 

“All this is a very bitter potion for the 
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armed forces,” says one Alfonsin aide. 
“They are not in the position to stage a 
coup, but they still have a monopoly on 
arms and they can do a lot of harm.” Says 
Gregorio Klimofsky, a member of a gov- 
ernment-appointed panel that assembled 
evidence against the juntas last year: “If 
you consider that maybe 90% of the offi- 
cers participated in one way or another [in 


| thedirty war], it’s not hard toimagine what 


they think. A great number of the younger 
officers are ultrarightists. Some keep a por- 
trait of Hitler in their barracks.” 

Already there have been ominous 
suggestions that right-wing elements will 
not tolerate too much criticism of the sol- 
diers. In the past month, the offices of two 
opposition parties have been bombed, and 
a progovernment radio station was forced 
off the air by a group of armed men. 
“There is an ultraright terrorist operation 
at work,” warns Interior Minister Anto- 
nio Trdéccoli. “These threats of instability 
lead to hysteria.” They also dramatize the 
danger that Alfonsin, while trying to ex- 
orcise old demons, may find himself 
awakening new ones. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Buenos Aires 





Cold Comfort 


A furor over a new airport 





n a gray and chilly morning last 

week, a Royal Air Force Lockheed 
L-1011 TriStar became the first wide- 
bodied passenger jet to land on the Falk- 
land Islands, marking the start of regular 
air service from London. Then Britain's 
Prince Andrew officially opened the is- 
lands’ still unfinished Mount Pleasant air- 
port. Almost half the Falklands’ 1,850 
residents jostled for a view of the royal oc- 
casion; there was even a 10-ft.-long com- 
memorative cake. But some of the reac- 
tions to the $345 million airport were not 
as sweet as the cake. | 

Argentina, which is eager to resume | 
talks with Britain about the islands’ sover- | 
eignty after losing a war over the issue 
three years ago, was unhappy because the 
main purpose of the 8,500-ft. runway is to 
accommodate British military traffic. At 
an emergency meeting in Washington of 
the Organization of American States, Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister Dante Caputo 
accused Britain of “fortifying the islands” 
(the Malvinas to Argentines) and endan- 
gering peace in the area. 

In Moscow, the government newspa- 
per Jzvestiya charged that the airport 
was part of a Western plan to turn “the ar- 
chipelago into a powerful military out- 
post.” Even the British were not of one 
mind. Labor M.P. George Foulkes, a 
member of the opening delegation even 
though he opposes Westminster's estimat- 
ed $750 million-a-year defense allocation 
to protect the islands, declared that the 
celebration was nothing more than “a 
load of hoo-ha.” ‘a 
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Travel America. It conjures up images of the 
Grand Canyon, the huge redwoods in Sequoia 
National Park, the great farmlands of the mid- 
west, the Black Hills of South Dakota, but it’s 


so much more than that. 





The National Tourism Week Coun- 
cil, sponsors of this very special travel 
section, wants you to appreciate travel 
and tourism as our national birthright, 
a pleasurable, rewarding activity. To 
assist you in your travels—whether for 
business, pleasure or a little of both— 
you'll find this section full of informa- 
tive articles. 

Reading the section, though, you'll 
find that travel and tourism is much, 
much more than a “pleasure” industry. 
That's why, in proclaiming National 
Tourism Week (May 19-25), President 
Reagan and Congress noted that, 
“Tourism is vital to the United States, 
contributing to economic prosperity, 
employment and international balance 
of payments,” highlighting the fact 
that, “travelers from the United States 
and other countries spent $255 billion 
directly producing 4.5 million jobs, 
$41 billion in wages and salaries and 
$20 billion in federal, state and local 
tax revenue.” 

To promote the understanding that 
travel and tourism is the nation’s sec- 
ond largest employer and the third 
largest retail industry in the United 
States, the first private sector, industry- 
wide coalition was formed, the Nation- 
al Tourism Week Council. Co-chaired 
by William H. Edwards, vice chairman 
of the Hilton Hotels Corporation and 
vice president of the American Hotel & 
Motel Association (AH&MA), and 
Donna Tuttle, undersecretary of com- 
merce, Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration, the Council is coordinating a 
nationwide effort to promote tourism 
in the United States. 
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U.S. Trivia Trip Game is the center- 
piece for the promotion. The game 
booklet features 350 questions and an- 
swers about travel and tourism in all 50 
states, Several hotels, motels, travel 
agents, tour operators and other travel 
companies will be distributing the 
game to their customers during Na- 
tional Tourism Week, May 19-25, The 
trivia game will be supported by radio 
contests throughout the nation during 
National Tourism Week, when listen- 
ers will be able to call in answers to par- 
ticipating radio stations and win prizes 
contributed by various travel and tour- 
ism companies. 

We hope that you will enjoy this 
special travel section and the one in 
USA Today on Thursday, May 23. They 
were written to provide helpful articles 
about the many benefits of travel in 
America. The articles have been pre- 
pared by industry experts in an effort 
to make your next business trip or va- 
cation a pleasurable and memorable 
experience. 


There are lots of hotels to choose from these days, 
ranging from under $30 a night to well over 
$100. Here’s how to pick the right one. 


Decisions, Decisions... 


How to Choose a Hotel 


Every day nearly 15 million Ameri- 
cans stay in a motel or hotel room. The 
business traveler may need computer 
hook-ups, stenographers or secretaries 
and teleconferencing facilities. For the 
family on vacation, clean rooms and a 
pool for the kids may be enough. 

They have a choice because the 
lodging industry is as segmented as the 
department store business. The mix in- 
cludes inexpensive motels, middle- 
priced hotels and first-class and luxury 
hotels, All offer a variety of prices and 
services. 

“Itis clear that no single type of 
lodging can appeal to the entire travel- 
ing public, so hotel and motel compa- 


nies go after specific customer 
groups,” said William H. Edwards, vice 
chairman of Hilton Hotels Corpora- 
tion and vice president of the American 
Hotel & Motel Association. 

Sometimes it's hard to decide which 
hotel is right for your needs. If that’s 





























U.S. Trivia Trip Game” 


What canyon in Idaho is a mile deeper than the Grand C ‘anyon? 


What Georgia park features carv ings on the world’s largest piece of exposed 
granite? 


What is America’s only National Historic Landmark on wheels? 


Except for Rome, Italy, what midwest city has more fountains than any other 
| city in the world? 


If you answered Hell’s Canyon, Stone Mountain, San 
Francisco's cable cars, and Kansas City you would bea 
“seasoned traveler” when you tallied up your scores in 
“U.S. Trivia Trip Game,” the hottest new addition to the 
national trivia craze. Developed by the American Hotel & 
Motel Association, “U.S. Trivia Trip Game” explores the 
many wonders of travel in America in a trivia question/ 
answer format. Designed with travelers in mind, the game 
is a 32-page, pocket-sized booklet that can be played alone 
or in groups, and features more than 350 questions and 
answers about travel and tourism in the United States. 

This week, in celebration of National Tourism Week 
(May 19-25) thousands of hotels, motels, ASTA travel agents, 
tour operators, restaurants and car rental companies will be 
offering “U.S. Trivia Trip Game” to their customers. 








true, consider the following: 

Budget Hotels and Motels: Generally 
speaking, budget hotels and motels of- 
fer a room with a bed, television, tele- 
phone, shower and usually plenty of 
free parking, all for under $30. 
Lounges, restaurants, room service 
and other facilities are usually unavail- 
able. In many cases complimentary cof- 
fee is available at the front desk, and 
restaurants are located nearby. 

The more familiar names include 
Econo-Lodge, Thrifty Scot, Super 8, 
Imperial 400, Friendship, and even 
some of the Best Western Hotels 
where the rooms range from $20 to 
$30. The obvious advantage is 
price. 


traveler knows, it’s sometimes hard to 
tell the better moderate-priced hotels 
from the lower end of the first-class 
luxury hotel segment, like many subur- 
ban Hilton’s, for example. A rule of 
thumb: the moderate-priced rooms 
cost between $30 and $85. These ho- 
tels are the backbone of the travel in- 
dustry, and they account for nearly 
three-quarters of available hotel rooms 
in the U.S. They include the names ev- 
erybody knows: Howard Johnson, La 
Quinta, Comfort Inn, Ramada Inns, 
Holiday Inns, TraveLodge and Vaga- 
bond. A guest can expect an on-site 
restaurant, bar, and some conference 
rooms. 








From a beautiful ocean-side resort hotel to an efficent road-side motel there are lodging accomodations tailored to meet 
your every need. 


The Moderate Hotels: As any experienced 





To purchase your own copy of 
“U.S. Trivia Trip Game,” send one 
dollar (cash, money order or check) 
made payable to the American Hotel 
& Motel Association, plus a stamped 
(22¢), self-addressed envelope to: 
“U.S. TRIVIA TRIP GAME, 
P.O. Box 99489-T Louisville, KY 40299 
Allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 
Supplies are limited—order now. 
Offer expires June 30, 1985. 






The First-Class and Luxury Hotels: 
Throughout the country, small luxury 
hotels are doing excellent business, 
where you can expect to pay at least 
$120 per night. Then there are the 
first-class and luxury chains. ‘These in- 
clude Hilton, Hyatt, Marriott, Shera- 
ton, Stouffer, and Westin, among oth- 
ers, where prices can range as low as 
$70 but climb to $100 and over in the 
nation’s largest cities. Here you can ex- 
pect to find 24-hour valet service, room 
service, cable TV, and amenities in 
your bathroom. Additional facilities of- 
ten include health clubs, executive 
business floors with private lounges, 
business centers with computers and 
secretarial services, babysitting ser- 
vices, foreign language assistance and 
a concierge who knows the ins and outs 
of the city. Other special advantages: 
express check-in and check-out, state- 
of-the-art audio/visual hardware, and 
first-rate restaurants, lounges 

and entertainment. 

Airport Hotels: Convenience is the rea- 
son these hotels, at all price ranges, are 
successful. A business traveler can ar- 
rive late, check in, hold a meeting the 
next morning, and fly to another ap- 
pointment. Because most of the airport 
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hotels offer 24-hour room service, late 
night arrivals can sull order dinner. 
‘The big chains include Hilton, Shera- 
ton, Hyatt, Marriott, Holiday Inn and 
Best Western. 

The airport hotels are used for 
small executive conferences, training 
and sales seminars. To accommodate 
those guests, several airport hotels of- 
fer full services similar to the first-class 
and luxury hotels located downtown. 
Prices at the airport hotels range from 
$45 to $85 for the chains like Hilton 
and Sheraton, and $85 and higher 
for Hyatt. 

All-Suite Hotels: The big plus: a suite at 
the price of a room in a first-class or 
luxury hotel, There’s an economic rea- 
son: the all-suites require less staff, 
maintenance and overhead. There are 
usually no meeting rooms, restaurants, 
concierges, and usually far less public 
space—i.e. lobbies or lounges, and the 
rooms are occupied longer. 

What do the rooms cost? Embassy 
Suites, a division of Holiday Inns, 
charges about $65 to $70 a night for 
their standard bedroom plus a combi- 
nation living/dining room complete 
with refrigerator and microwave. Qual- 
ity Inns International is planning to 
open 300 all-suite hotels in the next 
five years, including Comfort Inn 
Suites for $45 to $55 a night, and Qual- 
ity Inn Suites at $55 to $85. Marriott 
Corp. plans to operate 12 Marriott 
Suites by 1988, charging $70 to $90 a 
night, including breakfast. 

Resorts: Resort hotels are as diverse 
as the hotel industry itself. They have 
already been popular as vacation spots, 
but in recent years have become favor- 
ites for meetings as the attraction of 
the destination can help to increase 
attendance. 

Every resort is different and special, 
offering a wide array of activities to en- 
sure a fun and relaxing stay. Health 
clubs, pools, golf courses and tennis 
court are found in most with sailing, 
fishing, skiing, horseback riding and 
scuba diving being just a sampling of 
other activities to be found. 

Prices vary greatly depending on 
the season, location and meal plan in- 
cluded. The best prices are found in 
the off-season, where rates are sub- 
stanually lower. 

Hotels, motels and resorts are do- 
ing their best to meet your needs with- 
in your budget. Next time you travel, 
be sure to ask about the facilities avail- 
able, and choose a hotel that offers all 
the services you want without paying 
for those you don’t need. Many 
hotels have toll-free reservation 
numbers, just dial 1-800-555-1212 
for information, or call your 
travel agent. 





To read the headlines these days, you'd think the 
only industries creating new jobs are in the com- 
puter/high-tech end. That’s just not so. 


Low Tech, High Growth— 


TOURISM 





The way the newspapers tell it these 
days, the only industries with a future 
are linked to computer chips and fancy 
electronics. That's just not true. With 
litde fanfare, the travel industry gener- 
ated 246,000 new jobs here in 1983, or 
nearly half of all U.S. jobs created that 
year, 

Suprised? Consider this: the travel 
industry is labor intensive. So many 
people are involved that travel and 
tourism businesses were the first, sec- 
ond or third largest employers in 41 
states in 1983. 

On a national basis, the travel busi 
ness has more than held its own agai 
other industries. Travel-related re- 
ceipts grew 9.7% in 1984, and they 
have grown 193% over the last decade. 
That's 25% faster than the gross na- 
uonal product. 

Another plus: virtually everybody 
shares in the jobs created. In 1983, the 
industry provided approximately 1.2 
million jobs for minorities and nearly 4 
million jobs for women, Lots of young 
people worked, too, about 2.9 million 
aged 16 to 24. Altogether, one out of 
every 15 Americans is directly em- 











Exating and informative 
brochures about a wide 
vanity of U.S. destinations 
are distributed in forngn 
countnies to potential tourrsts 


ployed in the travel industry. 

The impact on the national econo- 
my has been significant, According to 
the U.S. Travel Data Center, the travel 
business adds more than $20 billion in 
tax revenues to government treasuries. 
About $11 billion goes to Uncle Sam, 
while individual states gain $7 billion 
annually and the local governments get 
about $2 billion. That means new schools, 
new roads, and lower individual taxes. 

Altogether, travelers spent $210 
billion in the United States in 1983, or 
6.4% of the gross national product. 
About $200 billion was generated by 
Americans, with foreign visitors ac- 
counting for the rest. There were near- 
ly 22 million foreigners here in 1983. 
The overseas business is crucial be- 
cause it is estimated that for every 59 
foreign visitors here one new job is cre- 
ated, They also contribute to reducing 
the national foreign trade deficit. Itis 
estimated that for every dollar the U.S. 
government spends in promotion, $18 
is returned. That means the $12 mil- 
lion investment in funding the United 
States Travel and Tourism Administra- 
tion returns $216 million in tourist 
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spending; thus the U.S. government 
earns back the $12 million in 5 days in 
federal tax revenues generated. 

Now you understand why the aver- 
age state earmarks nearly $1 milliona 
year to promote tourism, California, 
for example, spent $470,000 on pro- 
motion in 1984 but has allocated $5.7 
million for 1985. The reason: more 
than 500,000 Californians work in the 
travel industry and the industry brings 
in almost $900 million in state tax reve- 
nues a year. That means the state earns 
back in 3 days what it spends in one 
year. Nebraska invested $1.35 million 
in 1984 in tourism dollars, and gener- 
ated $1.3 billion in return, In Texas, 
the city of San Antonio is budgeting 
$5.2 million to promote tourism. Why 
so much? Because the tourism industry 
generated $800 million in revenues in 
1984, providing 20,000 jobs, 

Almost everybody benefits when 
the travel industry grows. 

The moral: the travel industry 
means more than a trip to the new Ep- 
cot Center in Florida. It means jobs, 
and paychecks, for millions, It helps 
support local and state economies 
through crucial tax dollars, and it 
has shown growth even in tough times. 
Its economic benefits shouldn't be 
overlooked 





a. 


No, you don’t have to go to Europe this summer 
to have a dream vacation. Here are some 


ideas right in your own backyard. 


Travel Bargains 
Abound 


Sure, it would be exciting to paddle 
down the Amazon in a two-man canoe, 
or dance under the stars in Tahiti, or 
even share oysters in Paris. What many 
people don't realize is that vacationers 
have a wide choice here in the United 
States. 

Special weekend packages are of- 
fered by most city hotels, where guests 
can take advantage of terrific rate re- 
ductions. Every Hilton, for example, 
offers the “Rainbow Weekend” where 
guests receive a complimentary wel- 
come gift in their room, in addition to 
all of the hotel’s services and facilities 
for as much as 50% off the regular 
weckday rate. Children stay free! 

In addition to all of the weekend 
bargain rates, there are themed week- 
ends like Hyattfests for chocolate lov- 
ers, ice cream lovers and French wine 
enthusiasts. There's the “free spirit 


weekend deluxe” at the St. Louis Clari- 
on Hotel, Hilton's “Dallas Cowboy 
Football” weekends, Radisson's **Per- 
fect Day” in fitness at the Bonaventure 
Hotel and Spa, Fort Lauderdale, Flori- 
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da, and many, many others. 

Longer vacations don’t have to be 
expensive either. Bargain hunters 
should consider resorts in the off-sea- 
son. Best Western's Lodge at Purga- 
tory, Colorado, a popular winter ski 
and summer resort, offers spring and 
fall vacationers swimming, horseback 
riding, fishing, hiking and a special 
steam train ride to the historic mining 
town of Silverton at greatly reduced 
rates. 

The major car rental companies, 
like Hertz and Avis, for example, have a 
multitude of special rates and packages 
that are making touring an inexpensive 
pleasure. Even if you own a car you 
might want to consider renting a larger 





Even the finest, lng-city hotels offer money saving packages that can include theatre tickets, a romantic dinner and a la 
surely Sunday brunch 








car fora long trip or renting one if your 
car doesn’t have air conditioning. 

Hertz, for example, has affordable 
weekend rates as low as $15.95 in most 
major cities and, for those long week- 
ends, their weekend rates start on 
Thursday and end Monday night. In 
certain states, Florida and California 
for example, weekly rates are offered at 
a substantial discount. Both Hertz and 
Avis have a variety of hotel/car and 
fly/drive packages that you can learn 
about from your travel agent, the rent- 
al car companies’ toll-free numbers or 
from the hotel you're planning to visit. 
You can even lease a car from Avis for a 
month, or the entire summer if you 
plan ona great deal of travel. Avis also 
has the only on-line, real time reserva- 
tion computer system which allows 
their operators to know the availability 
of cars in any location in their system. 

And let's not overlook frequent 
guest programs and special promo- 
tions which offer discounts and free 
rooms to loyal customers. 

And seniors can take advantage of 
several reduced rates offered by many 
travel companies, too. Just ask. 

Regardless of age, one of the most 
economic means of traveling is by 
group. Tour operators produce trips 
that people just can’t arrange for them- 
selves. Some of the more popular tours 
include the New England foliage ex- 
cursions, trips to the Old South, where 
visitors enjoy the lush gardens and the 
luxurious mansions, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch County, with its Amish horses- 
and-buggies, the Pacific coast with its 
small towns and excellent sea food, 
and the music of Nashville, Tennessee. 

For those who like their vacations 
complete with suprises, there are mys- 
tery tours. That's right. You pay your 
money, and you don’t know where you 
are going. Past theme trips have in- 
cluded parties with theater casts and 
visits to the West Virginia mountains. 
These are usually two-night packages, 
including hotel lodging, and cost 
$250-$300. 

A visit to Broadway may be more 
your style. Many tour companies offer 
a three-day special that includes trans- 
portation, two nights’ lodging, tickets 
to a play, a sightseeing tour and an eve- 
ning meal for $179-$250. 

“We deliver a good product ata 
price that most people can’t match on 
their own. So long as they are comfort- 
able with companionship on their vaca- 
tion, we're the logical route,” says Lois 
Anderson, president of the National 
Tour Association. 

Your travel agent will know about 
special packages, and more. Your next 
vacation is only as limited as your 
imagination. 





These days there are thousands of choices at 
hundreds of price points, yet planning a trip can 


be as easy as a single phone call to 


your travel agent. 


How to Use and Find 


a Travel Agent 


Yes, you really do need a travel 
agent. After all, there are 14,500 flights 
across the United States every day. The 
fares on those flights, however, change 
so quickly that even the airlines have 
added extra personnel to keep track. 
This means you don’t have the time, or 
the resources, to book the most direct 
and economical flight 
available. 








Look fora travel 
agent who belongs 
to the American Society 
of Travel Agents, Inc. 
(ASTA). ASTA travel 
agents abide by a strict code of profes- 
sional ethics. Travel agents earn their 
commissions directly from airlines, ho- 
tels, car rental agencies, cruise lines 
and tour operators. Their services, 
with rare exception, are provided to 
you at no cost. How do you know if 
they're giving you good advice? Sim- 
ple. Travel agents sell one product: 
service. They depend upon repeat 
business. 

You can expect a lot from your 
agent. First, a fully computerized reser- 
vation system means instant access to 
domestic and international flight infor- 
mation, up-to-date fares and sched- 
ules, which saves you time and money. 
Your agent can suggest hotels at differ- 
ent locations with prices to suit your 
particular needs, having had first hand 
experience at many destinations. They 
can do the same for car rentals and res- 
taurants, too, then make your reserva- 





lions, saving you money. 

They know about charter flights, 
train tickets, and holiday vacation 
spots, Even during the busiest season, 
certain hotels and airlines and car rent- 
al companies offer combined three- 
and four-day trips which translate into 
good savings, 

“Not every trip is as simple as the 
New York/Washington shuttle. Some- 
times you need passports, visas, and 
travelers checks. Your agent can help. 
If you are traveling to a part of the 
world you haven't seen before, your 
agent knows the climate and the cur- 

rency conversions. An agent 
also knows what 
countries require 
immunization 
shots,” said Joseph 

H. Hallissey,CTC, 

chairman of the 
American Soci- 
ety of Travel Agents: 
Travel agents can 
recommend hotels 
with adequate con- 
ference rooms and 
equipment for your 
meetings. They can 
book entire con- 
ventions and plan ground transporta- 
tion. They can arrange catered 
lunches, and provide any other ar- 
rangements with the hotel where you 
are staying. They also know the group 
rate structure, and corporate rates 
when available. 

Then there are the small things an 
agent can do to make your life easier. 
Some agents offer 24-hour 
emergency travel service, 
make arrangements for 
the handicapped, and 
even deliver your tickets 
and boarding passes 
right to your home or 
office. 

Smart travelers 
know that a pro- 
fessional travel 
agent can make 
a world of 
difference. 








Avis features GM Cars. Chevrolet Chevette. 


The American Express Card and Avis’ low SuperValue Weekly Rates 
make it easy fo get away from it all. 


When the desire to get away from it all —— Wherever you're escaping to, be sure 
overcomes you, Avis’ low SuperValue Rates | ARIZONA$99 to use the American Express Card. It’s 
and the American Express® Card can help — welcome at Avis rental locations and 
you get to that perfect hideaway. CALIFORNIA$99 | just about anywhere you'd want to go 
Avis’ low Super Value Rates are available ——— to get away. 
by the week on any size car, from a fuel- DENVER $99 Call Avis at 1-800-331-1212 in advance 
efficient subcompact to a roomy full-sized aie od for details and reservations. Or see your 
sedan. Even station wagons and vans. All FLORIDA $69 travel consultant. And start making 
with no charge for mileage. plans to lose yourself. 


NON ARSE RR | 


Le in AVIS |) 


The American Express® Card. WE TRY HARDER. FASTER.” 
| Don’t leave home without it? aes a 


Rates apply to Chevrolet Chevette or similar car. Cars subject to availability. Rates are nondiscountable and are subject to change without notice. Southern California requires 24-hour 
advance reservation. Available at corporate and participating licensee locations. If car is kept fewer than five days, a higher daily rate will apply for each rental day. Car neust be 
returned to same city or higher rates and web Pag may apply. California rate applies through June 30, 1985. Refecting service charges, CDW. PAI, PEP and taxes not included. 


Standard Avis driver age and credit requirements apply. © 1985 Avia Rent A Car Systems, Inc. Avis.* 
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Hotels. 

THE AMBASSADOR WEST 
Chicago, Ilinois 

(312) 787-7900; 1-(800) 223-0888 
THE EXECUTIVE HOUSE 

—A RAMADA HOTEL 

Chicago, Illinois 

(312) 346-7100, 1-(800) 228-2828 
THE ORRINGTON HOTEL 
Evanston, Illinois 

(312) 866-8700; 1-(800) 223-0888 
SHERATON-NAPERVILLE HOTEL 
Naperville, Illinois 

(312) 369.1900; 1-(800) 325-3535 
EMBASSY SUITES 
DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis, Missouri 

(314) 241-4200; 1-(800) EMBASSY 
(Opening Summer 1985) 

THE CLAYTON INN 

St. Louis, Missouri 

(314) 726-5400; 1-(800) 223-0888 
SHERATON PLAZA TEMPE 
Tempe, Arizona 

(602) 897-7444; 1-800) 325-3535 
MINNEAPOLIS/MINNETONKA 
RAMADA RENAISSANCE HOTEL 
Minnetonka, Minnesota 

(612) 5993-0000; 1-(800) 228-9898 
(Opening Summer 1985) 
EMBASSY SUITES 

O'Hare International Airport 
(Opening Summer 1986) 
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Inns 


RAMADA INN-METROCENTER 
Phoenix, Arizona 

(602) 866-7000; 1-(800) 228-2828 
QUALITY INN— 

ATLANTA AIRPORT 

Hapeville, Georgia 

(404) 763-2511; 1-(800) 228-5151 
HOLIDAY INN—NILES 

Niles, Michigan 

(616) 684-3000; 1-(800) HOLIDAY 





Gallery Group™ of Hotels 


Operated by 
The Management Group, Inc 
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Where business travel 
IS an art. 


Call now for reservations 








SOVIET UNION 
Drying Out in Moscow 


Soviet citizens barely had time last 
week to react to rare television footage of 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
mingling with people on the streets of 
Leningrad, trading one-liners and urging 
greater work discipline, when they were 
asked to digest another, more jarring 
piece of news: a sweeping crackdown ona 
national pastime—drinking. The decree 
raises the drinking age from 18 to 21, de- 
lays the daily opening of liquor stores by 
three hours, calls for a gradual cut in vod- 
ka production and an eventual ban on 
port, which the Soviets consume in huge 
quantities. The measure also prescribes 





harsh penalties for drunken driving, 
drinking in public, serving alcohol to mi- 
nors and brewing moonshine. 

The crackdown hardly came as a surprise. In recent months 
the Soviet press has been railing against alcohol abuse and con- 
demning the country’s passion for vodka, or, as Soviets often call 
it, the green serpent, for the creature it can evoke. Excessive 
drinking is described as the leading cause of divorce, violent 
crime and accidental death. Soviet statistics also suggest that al- 
cohol abuse is the main reason that male life expectancy, which 
is on the rise in all other industrialized nations, has dropped from 
67 years to 62 over the past 20 years. Says a Western diplomat 
based in Moscow: “It’s a tough problem, and I think [the Soviets] 
are trying to tackle it in an intelligent way.” 





Forbidden fruit 





EL SALVADOR 
Kidnaping the Mayors 


El Salvador's antigovernment guerrillas had warned Mayor- 
elect Lucio Rios not to take the oath of office in the small town of 
Nueva Esparta. Frightened, Christian Democrat Rios did not ap- 
pear for the ceremony, but the insurgents kidnaped him anyway. 
Since May | they have seized 14 mayors and seem determined to 
abduct many more in contested municipalities where, according 
to the rebels, there is a “duality of power” between government 
and guerrillas. The rebels specifically link their campaign to the 
national guard’s alleged capture of two women guerrillas, but the 
real aim seems to be to destroy local government structures. 

The result has been anarchy and fear. “It is impossible to 
work in these towns,” says an official in a district in which three 
mayors have been kidnaped and the remaining five have fled. 
Says a local missionary: “There is no authority here, just the peo- 
ple. Here we dance to whichever song is played.” 


A Naval Visit ls Delayed 


Not since the Communist takeover in 1949 have U.S. Navy 
warships been permitted to enter Chinese waters. So when Pe- 
king last August agreed that American vessels could pay a port 
call, Washington laid plans to send three ships to Shanghai this 
spring. But last month the proposed visit hit an unexpected 
mine. Hu Yaobang, the leader of the Chinese Communist Party, 
announced that only “conventional” American ships would be 
welcome. Since the U.S. refuses as a matter of policy to state 
which of its vessels carry nuclear weapons, the two countries 
were at a diplomatic impasse. Last week Peking and Washing- 
| ton took the path of least resistance: they agreed they would post- 
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pone the visit of one Spruance-class destroyer and two frigates. 

The reason China took the no-nuke position is unclear. Ana- 
lysts say because the announcement coincided with the start-up of 
talks between Peking and Moscow, it is possible Hu was trying to 
calm Soviet fears that Sino-U.S. relations might pose some kind of 
military threat. Itisalso possible that Hu, who made the statement 
while on a visit to Australia, was trying to ensure a warm welcome 
at his next port of call, New Zealand, where the government has 
locked horns with Washington over its own ban on nuclear-armed 
ships. Either way, the decision to delay rather than cancel suggests 
that both sides will seek a way to resolve the issue. 


“Somebody Is Behind This” 


It had been common knowledge to many Poles for months. 
Then last week, the Polish Communist Party made it official: 
General Miroslaw Milewski, 57, the man who was in charge of the 
security police at the time of the slaying of Father Jerzy Popie- 
luszko last fall, had been forced to resign from both the ruling Po- 
litburo and the Central Committee. Milewski is the highest-rank- 
ing official to fall from power as a result 
of the pro-Solidarity priest's murder. 
Earlier this year, three secret-police offi- 
cers were found guilty of the killing, and 
a fourth was convicted of instigating it. 

Another plot was being investigated 
last week in Gdansk. The intended vic- 
tim was Lech Walesa, 41, head of the 
banned Solidarity movement. Police 
were holding a paroled murderer who re- 
cently confessed that in 1983 he was 
asked by a mysterious man to murder the 
Solidarity leader. Said Walesa: “I am 
convinced that somebody is behind this.” 
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When Being Equal Is No Fun | 


Under Japan's old Confucian and Meiji codes, the role of the 
Japanese woman was well defined and faithfully followed: to 
obey her father, then her husband and finally, in old age, her 
sons. Even those women who make up roughly one-third of the 
Japanese work force have been treated as a species apart. They 
have been banned by law from working more than two hours of 
overtime in any day or, with a few exceptions, past 10 at night, 
and allowed monthly menstrual leave with full pay in certain 
strenuous jobs. All that changed last week when, after months of 
debate, the Diet, Japan’s parliament, approved a bill providing 
equal employment opportunity for women. 

Instead of winning acclaim, the leg- 
islation has been attacked by feminist | 
groups protesting the relaxation of the 
overtime ban and limitation of the 
monthly days off. Even the areas of the 
bill that the women approve of are dis- 
missed as unworkable because no penal- 
ties have been set for companies that vi- 
olate the law. Feminists say they will try 
to get their views heard when the labor 
ministry draws up regulations for the 
administration of the law. Charges To- 
kyo Women’s Rights Crusader Mitsue 
Yamada: “We don’t gain anything 
whatsoever from the new law... froma 
woman's point of view, Japan is moving 
in the worst direction.” 
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Depositors fuming in suburban Baltimore; the symbol, inset, that gave illusion of official state backing 
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hen a savings 
and loan crisis 
hit Maryland last 


week, depositors knew all 

too well what to do. They 

gathered up their lawn 
| chairs, thermos bottles and 
portable radios and lined 
up outside the banks as if 
they were embarking on a 
familiar American outing 
In a sense, they were Only 
two months ago, depositors 
across the U.S. witnessed 





= erally insured. Most of all, 
“ Maryland’s crisis raised 
doubts about the overall 
health of the savings and 
loan industry, which is at- 
tempting to recover from a 
six-year slump. Said Wil- 
lard Butcher, chairman of 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
“We have the potential for 
a very serious thrift crisis 
in this country.” 
A whiff of trouble was 
all it took to ignite the fears 


scenes right out of the { ¥ of Maryland’s depositors. 
Great Depression during a X Press reports about man- 
panic that temporarily agement improprieties at 
shut down Ohio’s 69 pri- Hughes: cool in the crunch Baltimore’s Old Court Sav- 


vately insured thrifts. At 

the time, Governor Richard Celeste 
warned several other states that they 
should prepare for similar events. “You're 
sitting on a time bomb,” he told Maryland 
Governor Harry Hughes. 

The panic indeed exploded in Mary- 
land last week, prompting Hughes to seize 
emergency control of his state’s 102 pri- 
vately insured thrifts. The events demon- 
strated the shaky state of consumer confi- 
dence in banking and sparked demands 
that all deposit-taking institutions be fed- 


ings & Loan sent customers 
scurrying to withdraw deposits. The panic 
spread to other thrifts because many of the 
state’s institutions, as those in Ohio once 
did, rely for deposit protection on a private 
insurance fund rather than federal agen- 
cies. Maryland depositors feared that their 
$286 million fund, the Maryland Savings- 
Share Insurance Corp., would be exhaust- 
ed by a major run on the $7.2 billion in de- 
posits that it guarantees 
Even though Maryland’s government 
has no obligation 
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Another Time Bomb Goes Off 


Maryland’s crisis rattles the alread y jittery savings and loan industry 


insurance fund, many customers might 
have got a false sense of security from the 
thrifts’ prominently displayed decal sym- 
bol, which was designed to look very 
much like the official state seal. “The 
thing that’s scaring me is that everyone 
else is scared,” said Jeff Shank, an auto 
mechanic who took a four-hour lunch 
break to withdraw $14,000 in savings 
from an Old Court branch 

By week's end Hughes managed to re- 
store calm and slow down the cash drain 
by ordering the 102 thrifts to limit with- 
drawals to no more than $1,000 a month 
Federal regulators moved quickly to help 
The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, a U.S. agency that guaran- 
tees deposits up to $100,000, sent an army 
of auditors to Maryland to rush the pro- 
cess of bringing many of the thrifts under 
ils coverage 

Customers at Maryland's privately in- 
sured S and Ls have been jittery since the 
Ohio crisis, withdrawing about $630 mil- 
lion in two months. But like Ohio's epi- 
sode, which was touched off by the failure 
of Cincinnati's Home State Savings, 
Maryland's full-blown panic started with 
trouble at just one institution. The run be- 
gan when press reports revealed that Old 
Court's president and part owner, Jeffrey 





to support the private 
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Levitt, had stepped down under pressure 
from the insurance fund, which was wor- 
ried about the thrift’s sloppy management 
and overly rapid growth. In three years, 
Levitt had pushed the thrift from $140 
million in assets to $873 million. Old 
Court made that leap with risky real es- 
tate deals and flashy Government securi- 
ties trades, but faltered when some of 
those ventures fell through. 

That was not all. Maryland au- 
thorities contended that Old Court's 
top officers had engaged in such im- 
proprieties as giving themselves lav- 
ish consulting fees and writing at 

| least $5.8 million in overdraft 
checks. Maryland’s attorney general 
is conducting a probe of Old Court’s 
management that could produce 
criminal charges 

The panic spread to Baltimore's 
Merritt Commercial Savings (assets: 
$339 million) following news reports 
that state regulators had asked the 
thrift to bolster its cash position by 
selling a 39-story downtown sky- 
scraper it is constructing. Maryland 
authorities tried to restore confi- 


under the wing of state conservators, 

but that failed to stop the runs from 
spreading to other privately insured 
thrifts. 

Hughes, cutting short a trip to the 
Middle East, jetted back to the state and 
imposed controls on withdrawals. By 
keeping the thrifts open, he managed to 
bring the blood pressure of depositors 
down a few points. Even so, the $1,000 
limit sparked bitter complaints from 
small companies that needed to meet pay- 


Franklin Ornstein, chairman of 
Central Federal Savings in Long 
Beach, N.Y., traces the origins 
of the industry to the formation 
in 1816 of the Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society, which was 
started by 25 individuals who 
chipped in $10 each to get it go- 
ing. In the early days, savings 
banks invested their deposits in 
Government and state bonds. 

In 1831 a different kind of 
savings institution emerged with 
the founding of the Oxford- 
Provident Building Association 
in Frankford, Pa. This forerun- 
ner of the modern savings and 
loan was created to give loans 


The $1.1 Trillion Trove 


avings institutions started out in the early 19th century as 

S the mom-and-pop shops of finance. At the time, the In- 

dustrial Revolution was spawning an urban working class 

that had no place to put its savings. Commercial banks were 

| mostly uninterested in small accounts, preferring to deal 
with businessmen and property owners. As a result, 

| philanthropists set up savings banks for working 

people. In his book Savings Banking, 


| aa 
Number of operating 


and loan institutions in thousands 
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rolls and from customers who need mon- 
ey for large purchases. A few thrifts af- 
fronted consumers with the final insult by 
offering to lend them money instead, at 
rates of about 11%. 

In a 13-hour emergency session on 
Friday, the state assembly passed seven 
bills that give the Governor more power 
to regulate the state’s thrifts and replace 
the old private insurance system. The new 





dence by placing both institutions Guards keeping the peace at Merritt Commercial Savings 


laws will require all Maryland S and Ls to 
obtain federal coverage within four years 
or close their doors. In case they need 
state help in the meantime, the legislators 
authorized a $100 million bond issue. To 
| reduce Maryland’s potential loss in reha- 
bilitating the Old Court and Merritt 
thrifts, the state began negotiating their 
sale to such institutions as New York’s Ci- 
ticorp and Chase Manhattan 
Following the Ohio episode, Mary- 


land’s crisis may have dealt a fatal blow to 
private insurance in the rest of the coun- 
try. While 83% of U.S. thrifts are federally 
insured, 30 states allow at least some of 
their banks, thrifts or credit unions to rely 
on private coverage. Many institutions 
that are small or in a hurry to grow prefer 
local insurance funds because they tend to 
be less strict than federal regulators. Old 
Court, for example, was able to boast 
money-market accounts with inter- 
est rates of up to 11%, compared 
with about 8.5% offered by federally 
insured thrifts. 

Despite those lucrative rates, 
customers have begun to shy away 
from privately insured institutions 
“Because of the problems in Ohio, 
people are pretty aware of insur- 
ance,” says Thomas Brown, market- 
ing director for Old Stone Savings 
(assets: $288 million) in High Point, 
N.C. “They call us to ask how we are 
insured. We in North Carolina think 
that the state insurance is just as 
good as federal. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the bad press, the customers 
don’t always see it that way.” Con- 
sumer anxiety has prompted many 
privately insured thrifts in North 
Carolina and Massachusetts, among oth- 
er states, to apply voluntarily to the FSLIC. 
Editorialists and legislators have called 
for a law to make this step mandatory for 
all deposit-taking institutions. 

Since 1980, the thrift industry has 
been struggling to pull out of a slump 
caused by an interest-rate spiral that 
peaked with a prime rate of 20.5% in 
1981. Competitive pressure forced the 
thrifts to pay 10% or more to bring in de- 
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tions—became very similar, and both pursued the same pri- 
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mary goals: catering to small depositors and granting home 
mortgages. Commercial banks concentrated on business 
lending and had the legal power to make a broader range of 
investments, from oil ventures to foreign loans. 

In the mid-1960s the U.S. Government helped the thrifts 
by letting them pay depositors higher interest rates 
than commercial banks. By 1975 there 


were 5,407 savings institutions, 
with deposits of $395 billion. By 
the end of the "70s, however, 
they were rocked by high inter- 
est rates, which reduced the val- 
ue of their low-interest mortgage 
loans. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment removed ceilings on the 
rates that institutions could pay 
depositors and thus forced the 
savings industry into competi- 
tion with commercial banks 
Many savings institutions col- 
lapsed or merged with stronger 
partners. Though the number of 
thrifts has fallen to 3,746, depos- 
its have continued to grow. They 
now total about $1.1 trillion in 
146 million accounts, 


SS 
for home building. Over the years, the two types of thrift in- 
stitutions—savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
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‘Kees wei s never been a spectacle this spectacular. All the great 1985 Volkswagens. All 
at very special deals. It’s all because the new Volkswagens have risen to such star- 
dom. The Jetta and Golf are smash hits, and GTI is the Motor Trend Car of the Year. 
To celebrate, participating dealers are offering great deals—and 
great leasing opportunities too. For as little as $19* a month, 
you can lease a new Volkswagen Golf. A Jetta is $131* A 
Quantum Wagon $187* A Quantum Sedan $218* 
But these special leasing offers end soon, so hurry. Don’t 
miss the show. 





TERMS OF LEASE: 





*Monthly payment based on mfr’s sugg. retail price excluding tax, title, transportation, dealer prep and options, for Golf 2-door Diesel, Jetta 2-door Diesel, 
Quantum Wagon and Sedan plus special leasing terms extended by VW Credit, Inc. to qualified individuals. 60 month closed-end lease available at partici- 
pating dealers through 6/30/85. No purchase option. No down payment required; Ist month payment and security deposit required in advance. Security 
deposit: Golf-$125, Jetta-$150, Quantum Wagon-$200, Quantum » Sedan-$225 Total lease payments of $7,140 for Golf, $7,860 for Jetta, $11,220 for Quan- 
tum Wagon and $13,080 for Quantum Sedan. Mileage over 75,000 miles charged at $.06 per mile. © 1985 Volkswagen of America 
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posits, but their income remained far be- 
low that level because it was largely de- 
pendent on old, fixed-rate loans paying 
interest rates as low as 6%. 

Thrifts have been gradually replacing 
those loans with adjustable-rate mortgages, 
or ARMs, which protect the institutions 
from unexpected rate increases. In addi- 
tion, the steady decline of interest rates has 
given thrifts a breather by reducing their 
cost of attracting deposits. The welcome 
trend continued last week. The Federal 
Reserve Board cut the rate it charges its 
member banks from 8% to 7.5%. Several 
major banks dropped their bench-mark 
prime rate by half a percentage point to 
10%, the lowest since 1978. The easing of 
rates has helped most thrifts make profits 
again. While about 85% of thrifts were los- 
ing money in 1981 and 25% were still in 
the red early last year, only about 10% are 
now. The industry is expected to earn as 
much as $5 billion this year, in contrast 
with 1981's loss of $4.6 billion. 

The improving picture, however, is 
pockmarked by a potentially serious new 
problem: management missteps. Deregu- 
lation has enabled thrifts to plunge into 
new, riskier ventures in areas with which 
| many of them are unfamiliar. While 
thrifts once concentrated on inherently 
stable home loans, they now lend money 
for everything from casino construction to 
consumer vacation trips. In most cases 
the thrifts simply want to earn enough to 
account for the competitive rates they are 
paying to savers. But in a few other cases 
managers have been overtaken by lofty 
growth goals and carelessness. Example: 
federal regulators last month bailed out 
Beverly Hills Savings, a go-go California 
institution that toppled after tripling its 
size in two years, to $2.9 billion. 

With so much attention directed at 
the FSLIC as the rescuer of last resort, 
many experts have begun wondering 
whether that fund is adequate. The in- 
creasing number of federal rescue mis- 
sions has shrunk the FSLIC’s reserve pool 
from a longtime average of 1.2% of all de- 
posits to just .76%, or about $6 billion. As 
a result, the FSLIC has asked Congress for 
permission to begin charging higher in- 
surance premiums to thrifts that get into 
risky investments. That would create a 
larger reserve pool and provide an incen- 
tive for sound management. 

Regulators are also tightening up 
rules. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board this year required many thrifts to 
boost their net worth, and started curbing 
both the growth rate and the investment 
choices of thrifts. With such rules in place, 
FHLBB Chairman Edwin Gray thinks a 
safe future is nearly assured. “We have 
been going through a transition of truly 
historic dimensions,” says Gray. “It is 
clear that there has been a significant turn 
for the better.” Millions of depositors 
want to believe that that is a fact, not 
just an opinion. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
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razzled travelers accustomed to racing 

through airports, missing connections 
and losing luggage had something else to 
worry about last week. United Airlines, 
which normally carries some 120,000 pas- 
sengers on 1,500 flights daily, suspended 
virtually all its service after 5,000 pilots 
went on strike. Industry observers are 
keeping a close eye on United, since its 
final settlement could set a precedent 
for other airline negotiations. “It’s going 
to be a watershed development,” said Al- 


| fred Norling, an analyst with Kidder 
| Peabody. 

Thousands of people traveling on busi- 
ness or to weddings or graduations were 





idled, and airports around the U.S. were in 
chaos. “It’s a zoo out here,” said a police- 
man at Chicago’s O'Hare International 
Airport last Friday morning. The Balti- 
more Orioles baseball team was among 
those stranded at O'Hare Thursday night. 
At La Guardia Airport in New York City, 
United tried to persuade other airlines to 
honor its passengers’ tickets, but that did 
not always work. American Airlines re- 
fused to honor the United ticket held by 
Larry Scweber of Portland, Me. He want- 
ed to go to Tulsa, but American told him 
that United had not put down the full fare. 
“Now my baggage is on the 9 a.m. flight to 
Tulsa,” he said. “I’m angry.” 

The largest carrier in the U.S., United 
faced its first pilots’ strike since 1951. The 
issue that divides the airline and the peo- 
ple in the cockpit goes beyond a dispute 
over salaries or fringe benefits. At stake is 
a so-called two-tier wage system that 
would put new employees on a different 
pay scale from present ones. Under the 
United proposal, the starting salary for 





Christopher Redman/Washington new pilots would drop from $22,452 to 


United Pilots Walk the Line 


A battle over salaries for new employees leads to airport chaos 
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$21,600. In addition, newly hired pilots 
would remain on lower pay scales for the 
roughly 20 years that it takes to reach the 
rank of captain. Some senior 747 captains 
at United now earn $154,000 a year. 

Two-tier salary agreements are be- 
coming widespread in U.S. labor con- 
tracts. Among airlines, the plan is now 
used at American, Frontier and Pied- 
mont. Those airlines complained that be- 
cause they paid much higher salaries, 
they could not compete against new, low- 
overhead airlines like People Express. In 
1983, labor costs represented 37.5% of 
American's operating expenses, as com- 
pared with 20% for People Express. 
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A sympathizer from TWA, right, joins the marchers at New York City’s La Guardia 
The settlement is likely to set a precedent for other airline negotiations. 





United pilots argue that the proposal 
could cause troubles in the cockpit. Jo- 
seph Leroy, a 727 captain, says the two- 
tier system would bring “great dissen- 
sion” because people would be getting 
different pay for exactly the same work. 
Says he: “The cockpit depends on mutual 
respect and trust. We cannot afford that 
kind of trouble.” The pilots also cite a 
long list of wage and benefit concessions 
they have made over the past several 
years. Finally, the pilots point to the air- 
line’s 1984 operating earnings of $564 
million. It was United’s most profitable 
year ever. 

In the competitive airline industry, 
however, highflyers often suddenly 
crash to the ground. United Chairman 
Richard Ferris insists that his airline 
cannot afford to fly without a two-tier 
wage policy. Although pilots have not 
traditionally staged long walkouts, both 
sides last week seemed to be digging in 
for a tough fight. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Timothy 
Loughran/Boston 
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Chairman John Welch promises the Pentagon to make changes to stop future overcharging 


Scandal Rocks General Electric 


Economy & Business 











uw e bring good things to life,” say 
the commercials for General 
Electric, a company that strives to main- 
tain a wholesome image based on quality 
products and service. But an unsavory 
side of the ninth-largest U.S. industrial 
corporation stood exposed last week in a 
federal district court in Philadelphia. GE 
pleaded guilty to defrauding the Air Force 
of $800,000 in 1980 on a project to up- 
grade the re-entry vehicles on Minuteman 
missiles. After its indictment eight weeks 
ago, GE had consistently denied any 
wrongdoing. The company suddenly 
changed its story last week on learning 
that Roy Baessler, a manager on the Min- 
uteman work, had admitted to investiga- 
tors that he knowingly participated in a 
scheme to bilk the Pentagon. 

GE faces a $1.04 million criminal fine 
and civil penalties of up to $1.08 million, 
and will have to reimburse the Air Force 
for the $800,000 it lost in the fraud. The 
heaviest cost, though, may fall on the 
company’s reputation. It was GE’s worst 
scandal since three top executives were 
convicted of price-fixing and went to pris- 
on in 1961. 

Although better known for its TV sets 
and toasters, GE is the sixth-largest U.S. 
defense contractor, receiving 20% of its 
revenues from military work. In 1980 the 
company’s space-systems division in 
Philadelphia was suffering cost overruns 
on a $47 million project to refurbish Min- 
uteman missiles. Because GE had agreed 
in one contract to a fixed price for part of 
the work, some of the added costs could 
not legally be passed along to the Penta- 
gon, and the company faced possible 
losses. To cut down on the red ink, 
GE managers decided to shift the over- 
runs to different contracts under which 
the Government would pay the added 





The firm pleads guilty to bilking the Air Force out of $800,000 





| costs. Their method: falsifying workers’ | and Raji Samghabadi/New York 


time cards without their knowledge. 

Investigators are still trying to deter- 
mine how many people were part of the 
plot and how high up into the company’s 
management ranks they go. Joseph Cala- 
bria, a chief engineer on the Minuteman 
project who has been indicted but has 
pleaded not guilty, will go on trial in July. 
Baessler, who was given immunity in re- 
turn for his cooperation, has implicated 
some of his superiors, but neither the in- 
vestigators nor the company has released 
the names of those under suspicion. At 
GE’s headquarters in Fairfield, Conn., 
top executives have denied any prior 
knowledge of the fraud. A letter to em- 
ployees, signed by Chairman John Welch 
and other officers, stated: “We've seen, all 
too clearly, how the actions of a few 
can hurt an entire company and all of 
its employees.” 

The Pentagon in March had tempo- 
rarily suspended GE from bidding on new 
military contracts and could decide to re- 
instate the ban asa result of the company’s 
guilty plea. To persuade the Pentagon not 
to take such an action, GE has said it 
would make managerial changes to guard 
against its overcharging the Government 
in the future. In addition, Welch reported- 
ly will have monthly meetings with Air 
Force Secretary Verne Orr to review GE’s 
progress in making the reforms. 

The case against GE is part of a 
crackdown on defense contractors who, 
according to critics, have made over- 
charging the Government practically 
their standard operating procedure. The 
Pentagon has revealed that 45 of the 100 
largest military suppliers are now under 
criminal investigation. That makes it 
probable that GE’s guilty plea will be the 
first of many. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 
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ughes for Sale 
GM or Ford may be the buyer 


M:: than anything else, the late How- 
ard Hughes loved airplanes. In 1932 
he founded Hughes Aircraft, which man- 
ufactured the Winged Bullet that Hughes 
piloted to a US. transcontinental speed 
record of 7 hr. 28 min. at an average speed 
of 327 m.p.h. The company also built the 
famed “Spruce Goose,” the eight-engine 
plywood plane that flew just once, with 
Hughes at the controls. Now a major de- 
fense contractor based in El Segundo, 
Calif., Hughes Aircraft is an important 
producer of satellites and missiles. It has | 
high-security factories, where some of 
America’s brightest engineers work on 
advanced military technology. Among its 
1,500 projects: hardware for Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Star Wars program. 

Last week the company, which had 
1984 sales of $4.9 billion, was put on the 
auction block by its sole owner, the How- 
ard Hughes Medical Institute of Bethes- 
da, Md. Expected selling price: around $4 
billion, but possibly as much as $6 billion 
Among possible buyers: General Motors, 
Ford and Boeing. 

The sale of Hughes has been sur- 
rounded by almost as much mystery as 
the life of its founder, the eccentric multi- 
billionaire who died in 1976 after hiding 
from public view for almost 20 years. 
Sealed bids had to be delivered by last 
Wednesday to Morgan Stanley, the New 
York investment firm that is handling the 
sale. They will be studied by the Medical 
Institute’s board of directors and Morgan 
Stanley, with the winner announced pos- 
sibly in early June. 

Most firms interested in Hughes have 
refused to identify themselves. Ford Chair- 








Chairman Puckett in his California office 
The top bidder may offer $6 billion. 
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man Donald Petersen declines to say if his 
company was among the bidders, and GM 
Chairman Roger Smith has been just as reti- 
cent. Two companies, Allied and Signal, 
had been expected to bid but changed their 
minds and decided to merge instead. 

The sale of the aircraft company was 
forced on the Hughes Medical Institute by 
Internal Revenue Service rules governing 
the tax-exempt status of organizations. In 
1953 Howard Hughes created the Medi- 
cal Institute and gave it Hughes Aircraft 
as its only asset. This made the company 
accountable only to the institute’s trust- 
ees, of which Hughes was the only one. 
That made Hughes Aircraft far freer than 
publicly owned companies to limit divi- 
dends and invest its profits as it saw fit in 
research and development. 

IRS rules require all medical research 
institutes to spend at least 3.5% of assets 
annually to maintain their tax exemption. 
New institute trustees appointed by a Del- 
aware court last year began facing up to 
the tax reality. Hughes Aircraft would 
have to give the institute as much as $100 
million this year alone. Rather than cope 
with the cash drain, Hughes Aircraft and 
the institute decided to part company. 

For the Medical Institute, the money 
from the sale of Hughes means being the 
richest charitable institution in America, 
outstripping the Ford Foundation’s re- 
sources of $3.5 billion. For Hughes, the 
sale means a whole new way of doing 
business. Says Donald White, 53, Hughes’ 
president: “We haven’t had an involved 
owner. So we managed the company with 
a unique sort of team spirit.” 

Wall Street analysts say it would be a 
good mix for Hughes to link up with an 
auto company. Detroit’s carmakers, flush 
with record profits, have deep pockets 
filled with cash, $8 billion at GM and 
about $6 billion at Ford. They are looking 


tech acquisitions. GM last year bought 
Dallas’ Electronic Data Systems, a com- 
puter-services company, for $2.55 billion. 


ughes could also benefit from such a 

deal, particularly by using Detroit's 
expertise in high-volume production. One 
of the few blots on the company’s record 
came from sloppy workmanship last year 
on its Phoenix, Maverick and TOW mis- 
siles. There are other benefits too. Says 
Hughes Chairman Allen Puckett: “If one 
of the auto companies emerges as the buy- 
er, I think it would want us to continue de- 
veloping high technology.” 

One bid put forward lastyweek is cer- 
lain not to emerge as winner. Karl 
Kaufmann and Robin Burke, both 21 and 
students at Harvey Mudd College in 
Claremont, Calif., submitted their check 
for $6 billion drawn on the bank account 
of the school’s West Dorm. Profit from 
Hughes, said the students, would “fund 
various activities such as our annual Te- 
quila Night party.” One problem was that 
their checking account contained just 
$300. — By John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 





for more defense business, as well as high- | 
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Two conglomerates merge 





hen executives discuss a corporate 
merger, they become as circumspect 
as Swiss bankers. So it went with the merg- 


last week. Edward Hennessy Jr., Allied’s 
chairman, along with Forrest Shumway 
and Michael Dingman, Signal’s chairman 
and president, met March 5 at Marriott’s 
Camelback Inn, a plush Scottsdale, Ariz., 
resort with two 18-hole golf courses, two 
swimming pools and ten tennis courts. 
Hennessy and Dingman registered under 
the last name of Dingman’s secretary. Al- 
though the executives are fond of sports, 
they seldom left their rooms. When dis- 
cussing the firms, they called Allied 
“East” and Signal “West.” 

Such careful preparations eventually 


Allied Chairman Edward Hennessy 
Message from his old boss: “Great work.” 





produced one of the largest mergers in 
corporate history. Allied, a conglomerate 
with stakes in the aerospace, automotive 
and chemical businesses, agreed to ac- 
quire Signal, an aerospace and engineer- 
ing company. The deal is valued at be- 
tween $4.5 billion and $5 billion. The new 
company, Allied Signal, will have annual 
revenues of more than $16 billion. Hen- 
nessy, 57, a former Roman Catholic semi- 
narian in the Holy Cross congregation 
and the son of a West Roxbury, Mass., 
lumber salesman, will run what will be 
the 16th-largest U.S. industrial company. 
Shumway will be vice chairman of the 
new company. Dingman will be named 
president and in 1990 will succeed Hen- 
nessy as chief executive. 

The agreement stipulates that Allied 
(1984 sales: $10.7 billion) will pay $45 a 


| share in cash for about 20% of the out- 


standing stock in Signal (1984 sales: $6 
billion). The remainder of Signal’s shares 
will be swapped, on a one-for-one basis, 








for those in the new company. Similarly, 
one share of Allied stock will be traded in 


| for one share of Allied Signal. | 
The two companies first started talk- 


ing in February, but only about a joint bid 
for Hughes Aircraft, which was soon to be 
auctioned off. After brief consideration, 


| they decided that it would be a mistake to 
er between Allied and Signal, announced | 


break up Hughes. Says Dingman: “It 
would make no sense. Like a symphony, if 
you sold off the violin section, it would not 
perform as well.” At that point, the talks 
shifted to a possible Allied-Signal merger. 
At meetings in La Jolla, Calif., and Mor- 
ristown, N.J., the deal came together. 

The merger unites two companies 
with similar histories. Both Allied and 
Signal have been fueling growth through a 
string of acquisitions. Allied’s sales have 
more than doubled since Hennessy be- 
came chief executive in 1979. He had pre- 
viously worked for two celebrated con- 
glomerate builders, Harry Gray at United 
Technologies and Harold Geneen at ITT. 
Geneen sent his former deputy a congrat- 
ulatory telegram last week saying “Great 
work.” During his tenure at Allied, Hen- 
nessy acquired nearly 35 companies. His 
most dramatic coup came after a long and 
nasty takeover battle: the 1982 purchase 
of Bendix, an aerospace and automotive- 
parts manufacturer. 

Under Shumway, 58, Signal has made 
its share of sizable acquisitions. In 1983 
Signal merged with Wheelabrator-Frye, 
an engineering company that was found- 
ed by Dingman, 53. 

Wall Street analysts are often critical 
of corporate mergers because they mis- 
match corporate talent and know-how. 
But they were enthusiastic about the new 
Allied Signal, especially since Hennessy 
plans to sell some of the less profitable di- 
visions in order to concentrate on aero- 
space. As the core business of both Allied 
and Signal, that group is expected to con- 
tribute more than 40% of total profits. Af- 
ter the planned divestitures, Allied Signal 


| should have some $2.5 billion in cash on 


hand. “This is uncommon,” says Frank 
Prezelski, an analyst at Shearson Lehman 
American Express. “The typical acquisi- 
tion leaves the combined company a crip- 
ple, loaded with debt.” 

One question raised after any merger 
is how will top executives of the new firm 
work together. When Allied took over 
Bendix, William Agee, the Bendix chair- 
man, was named Allied president. 
Alonzo McDonald, Agee’s deputy, re- 
mained president of the Bendix subsid- 
iary. A few days after shareholders ap- 
proved the merger, both men resigned. 
Shumway, though, points out that Hen- 
nessy, Dingman and he have long known 
one another and that the merger was a 
friendly one. Nonetheless, he does not 
rule out the possibility of dissension, Says 


he: “It’s very tough to say whether we'll | 


have serious conflicts, though I doubt it.” 
As a way to avoid at least one problem, 
all three executives will receive exactly 
the same pay. —By Barbara Rudolph. Report- 
ed by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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LAWSUITS 
Bad Day at Black Rock 


When CBS last November paid 
$362.5 million to buy twelve Ziff-Davis 
magazines (combined monthly circula- 
tion: more than 4.5 million), quite a few 
people thought that the broadcaster had 
paid too handsome a sum. But CBS Chair- 
man Thomas Wyman remained unfazed, 
proclaiming the agreement “a rare oppor- 
tunity to acquire a very successful, well- 
managed business.” 

Now that conviction has crumbled. In 
a suit filed last week in New York State 
Supreme Court, CBS contends that Ziff 
Corp., the parent company of Ziff-Davis, along with its auditors 
at Touche Ross, fraudulently misrepresented the company’s fi- 
nances when the deal for the dozen periodicals, including Mod- 
ern Bride and Stereo Review, was struck. CBS alleges that Ziff 
Corp. understated costs, perhaps by $4 million, and overstated 
revenues and operating income, possibly by as much as $40 mil- 
lion. The broadcaster, whose Manhattan office tower is known 
as Black Rock, seeks an undetermined amount of damages. 

Ziff Corp. calls CBS’s charges “absurd.” Says William Ziff 
Jr., chairman of the company’s executive committee: “I am ap- 
palled. Iam angry.” The courts will decide whose ire is justified. 











And Now, Defense by Mercedes 


The battle was drawn out and acrimonious, but it finally con- 
cluded in less time than it takes a Mercedes to eat up a stretch of 
an autobahn. Daimler-Benz, the company that makes Mercedes 
cars and trucks, bought its way into the top ranks of West Ger- 
many’s defense contractors. The carmaker last week struck a 
$150 million deal to take over Dornier, West Germany’s second 
largest aerospace manufacturer (1984 sales: about $500 million), 

The Daimler-Benz offer was resisted for months by Claudius 
Dornier, 70, eldest of six family shareholders of the company 
that caught the world’s attention in 1929 by building the largest 
airplane at that time, a twelve-engine flying boat. Dornier now 
builds sleeker craft, like the Alpha Jet for NATO. Pressured by 
the five other family members, Dornier finally consented, allow- 
ing Daimler-Benz to buy 68% of the company. 

The agreement follows Daimler’s purchase, for $160 million, of 
the remaining 50% of MTU, a leading maker of military-aircraft 
engines and high-performance marine diesels. Daimler-Benz 
Spokesman Hans-Georg Koos stressed that the technology gained 
by the purchases will help his company build better cars, and added 
that the firm is not “abandoning the streets for the skies.” 


A Political Plum for Farmers 


When the White House helped push a new compromise budget 
plan through the Senate two weeks ago, it needed votes from 
farm-state Senators. As a result, the Administration agreed to 
help U.S. farmers improve their sagging sales in foreign markets. 
Keeping that promise, Agriculture Secretary John Block last 
week unveiled a new program that will in effect subsidize farm 
exports. Over the next three years the Government will give $2 
billion worth of its surplus stock of agricultural commodities, like 
wheat and corn, to U.S. export companies. Under the plan, ex- 
porters will continue to buy grain from American farmers at reg- 
ular market prices, but could then, for example, combine their 
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purchases with free grain from the Government and thus be able 
to sell shipments to foreign customers at reduced rates. 

Block said the new program was justified because many for- 
eign countries, especially in Western Europe, subsidize farm ex- 
ports. Block admitted that the plan “is not good policy,” but said 
falling farm shipments left the U.S. with “no other alternative.” 
Foreign sales of U.S. agricultural products this year are expected 
to total only $34.5 billion, down 20% from their 1981 peak. 


TECHNOLOGY 
The Tiniest Tape Ever 


In the 1950s tape record- 
ers were cumbersome con- 
traptions that weighed 20 
pounds and used seven-inch 
tape reels. But in a field 
where smaller is usually bet- 
ter, tapes have steadily de- 
clined in size. Last week 
Dictaphone introduced the 
smallest yet: an office dictat- 
ing system with a hand-held 
unit about the size of a pack 
of 100-mm cigarettes and a tape cassette hardly bigger than a 
commemorative postage stamp. The Picocassette, as it is called, 
weighs three grams and can hold 60 minutes of dictation on a 
tape that moves a glacial nine-tenths of a centimeter per second. 
The tape is about one-fourteenth the size of a standard audiocas- 
sette and not half as big as Microcassettes, which have been in 
use since 1969. The small machines are expensive: $395 for the 








The new cassette, actual size 








hand-held dictating unit, $550 for the transcribing device and 
$20 for a package of three Picocassettes. 

Officials of Rye, N.Y.—based Dictaphone, whose roots go back 
toa company founded by Alexander Graham Bell, figure Picocas- 
settes will find a niche in the $285 million dictation market. They 
do not think the system will supplant existing equipment but say 
that the tiny tapes will be useful for executives on the road. 


Running with the Pack 


Remember what the yuppies did for sales of Saab, Cuisinart, 
Rolex and Burberry raincoats when those products became their 
symbols? Now it is the turn of the sneaker. The young urban pro- 
fessionals have their own: Reebok, a pricey ($30 to $60), soft- 
leather shoe that comes in six colors and 40 styles, including a 
popular high-top model. Says Edward Hurley, an assistant man- 
ager at an Athlete’s Foot store in New York City: “All other 
shoes have been forced to take a back seat to Reeboks. It’s the 
season’s hottest shoe.” He sold 700 pairs last month. 

Reeboks come from the unfashionable town of Bolton, Eng- 
land, in depressed Lancashire. The shoe’s manufacturer came 
into the U.S. market in 1979, and its products were first picked 
up by aerobic dancers. They and others especially liked models 
with a stylish, light leather exterior. The company also promoted 
Reeboks as a favorite of the dedicated athlete, an image bol- 
stered when Steve Jones, who 
set a world record in Chica- 
go’s America’s Marathon, was 
photographed in a pair of 
Reeboks. Last year total U.S. 
sales reached $65 million, up 
from $3.5 million three years 
ago. The overall market for 
athletic and running shoes, in 
contrast, has been flat. 


JAMES KEYSER 






Reebok high tops and low 
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66 With me, simpler is better. 
Just like my Canon Personal 
Cartridge Copiers. 
‘Theyre easy to maintain. 
Easy to afford. \ ‘fle 
They copy in 6 easy-to- SS ) 
change colors. 

And my new PC-25 even 
reduces and enlarges. 
Makes copies on 
legal size, too. 

All of which makes 
life a lot simpler 
fora busy guy 


like me.99 























Canon 

PC Cartridges 
Canon's 
exclusive 
technology has 
put the entire 
copying 
process—the 

, toner, thedrum, 
_ the developer—into one 
unique replaceable cartridge. 
Good for about 2,000 copies and 
making these PC copiers virtually 
service-free. Choose from six 
copy colors—black, brown, blue, 
red, green and light blue. 


$65 in black/ $80 in other colors 











Canon PC-10 Canon PC-25 Canon PC-20 

Compact. Affordable. Perfect for even the Small in size and price but big in features, All the convenience of the PC-10 plus 
smallest businesses. So simple to use, the new PC-25 can reduce by 67% or 78% automatic paper feeding for eight 

there's not even a copy start switch. Just and enlarge to 120%. It makes eight copies beautiful copies a minute. The handy 
position your original and feed a minute. From originals as big as paper cassette holds up to 100 sheets so 
in the paper of your choice for 10” x 14”. It even makes copies as small as you can make multiple copies at the 






crisp, clear copies in seconds 


$795* 


business card size up to legal size touch of a button 


$1,095* 
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Pulling In the Welcome Mat 





Protests and slim turnouts mar John Paul's Dutch visit 


hen Pope John Paul II takes to the 

road, crowds are almost always 
huge and the mood celebratory. The Pon- 
tiff's magical spell, however, was abruptly 
snapped in the Netherlands last week 
during his 26th foreign journey. The 
Dutch, with 5.6 million Roman Catholics 
among 14.5 million citizens, accorded 
John Paul a remarkably unfriendly recep- 
tion. There were street riots and also 
barbed comments from his hosts. 

More significant, however, was the 
dismally low attendance at event after 
event, as though some pervasive national 
ennui had set in. Said one Vatican official, 
after observing the paltry crowd at an 
Amersfoort youth rally: “I have never 
seen anything like that.” John Paul's four- 
day Dutch sojourn indicated that there 


are indeed distinct limits to the power of 


his personal charisma and that his at- 
tempt to reconcile Dutch Catholics with 
his conservative agenda for the church 
has had minimal success. 

During the past two decades, the 
Netherlands has become something of a 
laboratory for progressive Catholicism 
and a continuing source of worry to the 
Vatican. Liberal Catholics, including 
some priests, have openly espoused wom- 
en’s ordination, birth control, an end to 
mandatory clerical celibacy, approval 
of remarriage after divorce, sharing Com- 
munion with Protestants and acceptance 
of homosexuality. John Paul has dis- 
tressed many of the Dutch not only by 
opposing such views but by install- 
ing a series of unpopular conservative 
bishops to enforce his policies, reject- 
ing candidates proposed by the Dutch 
clergy. 

The Netherlands was the first country 
to react to a John Paul visit with violent 
physical hostility. However, it was gener- 
ated by a fringe assortment of anarchists, 
homosexuals and punk youths. Street 
brawls by youths in the tiny nation have 








| become such a fixture that the Dutch 


hardly seem to notice them anymore. The 
ugliest episode began in Utrecht with pro- 
testers who had assembled under a legal 
permit. Several dozens of the 1,000 
marchers sang, “We're going to kill, 
kill, kill the Pope tonight,” while pelting 





Pensive mood during 's Hertogenbosch Mass 





“The Pope has to make the decisions.” 


police with rocks, bottles and smoke 
bombs. At one point, a bottle, cans and 
eggs were hurled toward the bulletproof 
white Popemobile. 

The embarrassingly small and unen- 
thusiastic turnouts almost seemed to 
amount to a nationwide boycott. Instead 
of the hoped-for 50,000 people at the 
Eindhoven airport welcome, there were 
7,000. In ’s Hertogenbosch, parking was 
provided for 80,000 cars; 8,000 people 
were on hand. About 50,000 worshipers, 
most of them elderly, clustered before the 





Dutch youths marching with an anti-Pope banner during a Utrecht demonstration that later turned into a riot, the first violence on a papal tour 





| times have forced many of us, because of | 
| our faith in and obedience to Christ, to 





| in a credible way .. . if we exclude rather 


it 
se Silt 


huge altar at the open-air Mass in Maas- 
tricht, in the southern Catholic heartland; 
150,000 had been expected. Some com- 
mentators explained that it is difficult 
these days to get the Dutch to leave their 
homes for any public event. Nonetheless, 
there was no masking the planners’ disap- 
pointment. Aides of the Pope said he felt 
“sequestered” and was dissatisfied with 
the way the visit was organized. 

The invitation-only indoor events 
were filled to capacity but proved trouble- 
some in a different way. The Pontiff was 
repeatedly confronted over his conserva- 
tive policies. The most dramatic episode 
took place in Utrecht during a talk by 
Hedwig Wasser, a middle-aged mother of 
three, on behalf of the National Council 
of Missionary Societies. Although the 
Dutch hierarchy had tried to screen out 
dissidents who might challenge the Pope, 
Wasser departed from her text, which had 
been cleared in advance, to ask John Paul, 
“Are we preaching the liberating gospel | 


than maKe room for unmarried people 
living together, divorced people, homo- 
sexuals, married priests and women? . 

Developments in the church in recent 


be critical and disobedient toward the 
church.” John Paul listened pensively. 
Afterward, he made a point of shaking 
Wasser’s hand warmly. 

At the Hague, Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers, who is Catholic, improvised on 
his prepared statement to tell the Pope, 
“In Holland, we are tolerant toward peo- 
ple who are different or who think differ- 
ently.” The clear message: You are not. 
“To be quite frank,” Lubbers added, 
“simply the word Rome makes some peo- 
ple uneasy, if not downright suspicious.” 

Perhaps the Pope’s most important 
confrontation was with the Rev. Henk 
Huting, chairman of the Netherlands Re- 
formed Synod. Huting deplored the Cath- 
olic Church’s ecumenical regression and 
blamed it on “instructions from higher 
authority.” Read: Rome. For his part, 
John Paul skipped some hard-line pas- 
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sages in his prepared address, but the text 


remains the Pontiffs most forthright 
statement on his approach toward Protes- 
tantism. Discussion of joint Communion 

| services is futile, he indicated, and Rome 
is unwilling to explore changes in the na- 
ture of the priesthood. The speech re- 
moved any remaining doubt that John 
Paul now foresees substantial ecumenical 
progress only with the Eastern Orthodox 
churches 

Some Protestants were irritated by the 
omissions, deeming the Pope less than 
candid. Nonetheless, the self-censorship 
seemed to fit John Paul’s overall strategy 
of being as diplomatic as possible on 
Dutch soil and making more gestures of 
mollification toward his critics than is 
customary. Despite the disappointments 
on the trip, he was not defiant but unchar- 
acteristically plaintive and conciliatory 
At the youth rally in Amersfoort, he 
pleaded, “You must continue to tell us ev- 
erything honestly. But you must also lis- 
ten to our criticisms.” 

In another departure, during a speech 
in ’s Hertogenbosch, John Paul defensive- 
ly explained his recent appointments to 
the hierarchy. It was the first time a Pope 
has done so in public. He acknowledged 
the local unrest and disappointment over 
his February naming of conservative 
Bishop Johannes ter Schure, 62. “Believe 
me, brothers and sisters, this suffering 
on account of the church grieves me,” 

said the Pontiff. But 
“in the final analysis, 
the Pope has to make the 
decisions.” 
: After the tensions of 
the Netherlands, John 
= Paul spent a placid day 
and a half in Luxem- 
bourg. He then moved on 
to Belgium, where the 
crowds lining the streets 
and joining the mass 
meetings were once again 
large and friendly, as 
they have been in so many nations. The 
Pope was scheduled to fly back to Rome 
May 21 

Was the trip to the Netherlands worth 
the risk? Papal advisers put the best face 
on things, insisting that John Paul knew 
all along that local conditions would 
make the visit difficult. Said one member 
of his entourage: “Everyone is happy 
there was no real disaster.” 

The trip performed one notable ser- 
vice: it demonstrated the weakened state 
of Dutch Catholicism after a generation of 
liberal experimentation and authoritarian 
Roman reaction. The dissenters who have 
so vexed John Paul are now graying, and 
younger Dutch no longer seem much in- 
terested in the church. The four days in 
May also delineated the frontiers of John 
Paul’s impact. He can preach with élan to 
the converted. But in the Netherlands, at 
least, he showed little talent at persuad- 
ing those who are skeptical about his 
inflexible papacy 
Reported by B.J. Phillips/Utrecht and Roberto 
Suro with the Pope 
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Webb and Dotson on the Today show, one of the stops on their whirlwind television tour 


Cathy and Gary in Medialand 


A grim tale of rape and recantation turns increasingly bizarre 


hey were one of the most improbable 

pairs of guests ever to appear on tele- 
vision’s Today show. There sat Gary Dot- 
son, 28, and Cathleen Crowell Webb, 23, 
stiffly, elbow to elbow, on a couch facing 
Interviewer Jane Pauley. His sentence 
had just been commuted after he served 
nearly six years in prison for raping 
Webb; she had tearfully recanted the rape 
charge in March, after becoming a born- 
again Christian. They were telling Pauley 
about their dramatic face-to-face meeting 
the night before, at which Webb said she 
could not “apologize enough” to Dotson. 
“He’s-not a rapist,” Webb said. “He 
doesn’t have the character of a rapist.” 
The painfully inarticulate Dotson insisted 
he was not angry, that he bore more ill 
will against the system than against his 
false accuser. 

So much for NBC. Within minutes the 
odd couple was whisked off, in separate 
limousines, to say it all again on ABC’s 
Good Morning America, and then again 
for the CBS Morning News. On CBS’s show, 
effervescent Co-Anchor Phyllis George 
ended her interview by calling on Dotson 
and Webb to shake hands, and they did, 
limply. But then George added, “How 
about a hug?” The astonished Dotson and 
Webb declined. In light of the continuing 
assertion of Illinois officials that Dotson is 
guilty, George’s hug suggestion was inap- 
propriate, to say the least. George later 
explained to Washington Post TV Critic 
Tom Shales that she had not meant to of- 
fend anyone, and that, in any event, the 
entire Dotson affair seemed to have be- 
come a “charade.” 

Indeed, by the end of last week, the 
Gary and Cathy Show had turned into a 
traveling media circus. NBC picked up the 
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steep tab for the pair’s airfares—in Dot- 
son’s case, a chartered jet—and hotel 
rooms. The drama seemingly will not end 
until the final commercial is played on the 
TV movie that may result from last week’s 
flood of offers for Dotson’s life story. 

The amicable morning-show encoun- 
ters took place against a grim background 
of continuing questions about what really 
happened on July 9, 1977,-in a Chicago 
suburb. A dazed and injured Cathleen 
Crowell, then 16, told police she had just 
been raped and cut with a broken beer bot- 
tle by a young man in a car. Dotson was 
subsequently convicted of the rape and 
given a 25-to-50-year sentence. In March, 
Webb first told Illinois authorities that her 
accusation had been false, and then sur- 
faced on Today, insisting that she had 
made up the story out of fear that she was 
pregnant by a boyfriend. Last month, how- 
ever, the judge who presided over the origi- 
nal trial rejected Webb’s recantation and 
refused to throw out Dotson’s conviction. 

More than 70,000 Illinois citizens 
signed petitions urging Governor James 
Thompson to free Dotson, and he extended 
executive clemency early last week after a 
three-day hearing. But Thompson an- 
nounced that he still believed Webb had 
been raped and Dotson properly convicted. 
He was commuting the sentence, said 
Thompson, because it left a “cloud over the 
Illinois justice system,” and because Dot- 
son had served enough time for the crime. 
The Governor's failure to give Dotson a 
pardon, which would have cleared his rec- 
ord of the charges, means that in the law's 
eyes he is still guilty. Dotson, therefore, is 
appealing for a new trial. 

There have been no public or judicial 
pressures to try Webb for perjury. A more 
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2] serious consequence of her recantation is | 
that it may intensify what one Massachu- 
setts prosecutor calls “the continuing pub- 
lic perception that the victim of rape 
somehow brought it on herself.” Accord- 
ing to a 1985 Justice Department study, 
1.5 million rapes or attempted rapes are 
estimated to have occurred in the decade 
that ended in 1982. Experts say half of 
such crimes go unreported. One of the 
principal reasons is victims’ frustration 
with the criminal-justice system. 

To help combat this problem, a ma- 
jority of states, including Illinois, have 
passed laws that prevent defense lawyers 
from discrediting alleged rape victims’ 
testimony by such tactics as exploring 
their sex lives in court. Some attorneys say 
that the names Webb and Dotson can 
now be expected to make their way into 
the summary arguments of defense coun- 
sel in rape cases. Gloria Allred, a Los An- 
geles attorney and feminist, hopes the 
case “does not demoralize rape victims 
who feel they may not be believed.” 

One of the most disturbing aspects of 
the Dotson case is that, as time passes, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to know 
what to believe. Illinois officials are con- 
tinuing their investigation of the Dotson 
case. Last week Lance Claxton, a former 
cellmate of Dotson’s, said that Dotson told 
him that he had met Webb at a party on 
the night of the alleged rape and that she 
may have had sex in a bedroom with three 
other men. Though Claxton subsequently 
failed a lie detector test, his story adds a 
new note of uncertainty to an already bi- 
zarre case. — By Michael S. Serrill. Reported 
by Laura Lépez/New York and Don Winbush/ 
Chicago 


Merciless Jury 


Pressures for commutation 














hile the clemency issue in Illinois 

was being settled last week, Gover- 
nor Bob Graham of Florida was ponder- 
ing the possibility of having to make an 
equally knotty decision; What to do about 
the life sentence imposed on Roswell Gil- 
bert? The 75-year-old retired electronics 
engineer had been convicted of first-de- 
gree murder in the mercy killing of his 
wife Emily, 73. “It’s awful,” said Gilbert 
after the sentence was handed down two 
weeks ago. “It’s the end of my life.” De- 
clared Martha Moran, 50, the Gilberts’ 
only child: “I don’t want to see my daddy 
in jail; he'll die in jail.” 

Gilbert’s conviction and draconian 
sentence—he will not be eligible for pa- 
role for 25 years—caused outrage across 
Florida. Pressure has been building on 
Governor Graham to commute Gilbert's 
sentence, and he has instructed his legal 
staff to begin researching the case. 

Emily Gilbert was afflicted with Alz- 


| heimer's disease, which causes severe 
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mental deterioration. She also suffered 
from osteoporosis, a bone disease that fre- 
quently leads to fractures and pain. On 
March 4 her husband fulfilled what he 
said were his wife’s wishes when he 
pumped two bullets from his 9-mm Luger 
into her temple as she lay on the sofa 
in their Fort Lauderdale condominium. 
Then he turned himself in. 

Convinced that his action was justi- 
fied, Gilbert refused to plea-bargain and 
left his fate in the hands of a ten-woman, 
two-man Broward County jury. No one 
was more surprised than he when it re- 
turned after four hours of 
deliberation with a first- 
degree murder verdict. “I 
still don’t feel like I com- 
mitted a crime,” Gilbert 
said afterward. “This just 
shows that the laws have 
to be changed.” 

Gilbert’s treatment 
was especially surprising 
in light of other recent 
mercy-killing cases. Two 
years ago, a grand jury in 
RoswellGilbert thesame Fort Lauderdale 

courthouse refused to in- 
dict a man facing similar charges. Hans 
Florian, 79, had wheeled his 62-year-old 
wife Johanna from her room in a Holly- 
wood hospital into a nearby stairwell and 
shot her in the brain. The woman, who 
also suffered from Alzheimer’s disease, 
had screamed continually, stopping only 
when she was heavily sedated. In San An- 
tonio three years ago, Woodrow Wilson 
Collums, 69, got ten years’ probation after 
pleading guilty in the shooting death of his 
72-year-old brother, who lay helpless in a 
nursing home. 

Trial observers said that Gilbert hurt 
himself with his stoic manner and his calm 
description of the shooting while on the wit- 
ness stand. His emotionless testimony 
made it easier for prosecutors to charge that 
the killing was a cold-blooded act that had 
nothing to do with mercy. Said one observ- 
er: “He didn’t cry, didn’t pour out his feel- 
ings in soap-opera fashion.” The jurors also 
seemed to be affected adversely by Gilbert’s 
decision to put two bullets into his wife. “We 
gave him charity on the first shot,” said Ju- 
ror Rosalyn Brodsky. “He was upset and 
overcome psychologically. But it was the 
second bullet that did it. That was premedi- 
tated.” Added Juror Susan Mason: “The 
law does not allow for sympathy. We had to 
do it.” Not true, said Gilbert’s lawyers, 
pointing out that the jury had the option ofa 
second-degree murder or a manslaughter 
conviction. 

Gilbert is now an inmate at the state 
prison diagnostic center at Lake Butler, 
Fla., while his lawyers work on both an 
appeal of his conviction and an applica- 
tion for clemency. The application could 
be considered as early as June by the ex- 
ecutive clemency board, which consists of 
Graham and three cabinet members. 
“We're cautiously hopeful and optimis- 
tic,” says Harry Gulkin, one of Gilbert’s 
lawyers. “But nothing is guaranteed, as 
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we learned with the jury’s verdict.” = 





Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


It’s News, but Is It Reality? 


ust about the most annoying question a journalist faces is, Why don’t you print 

more good news? This question assumes that reporters get a kick out of report- 
ing the bad, have some political motive for doing so or know that sensationalism 
sells papers. Journalism answers testily: Do you want to avert your eyes from re- 
ality and live in a dream world? We have to report the good and bad. 

When stated this flatly, the press’s side of the argument seems to be the bet- 
ter. The press has a harder time coping with critics who concede that of course 
the bad must be reported too, but is the right balance being struck? Does the news 
on the air or in print truly reflect reality? 

When Dean Rusk was Secretary of State during the Viet Nam years, he an- 
gered the press by asking a persistent reporter, “Whose side are you on?” In a de- 
position he made in General Westmoreland’s libel suit against CBS (it was not 
quoted directly in court), Rusk was asked whether the Johnson Administration 
deliberately minimized the war’s bad news and emphasized the good. His answer: 

“Imagine Franklin Roosevelt going on nationwide radio hook-up. . . and say- 
ing the following three months after Pearl Har- 
bor: ‘My fellow Americans, Hitler’s armies are 
smashing at the gates of Leningrad, Moscow 
and Stalingrad. Russia will be knocked out of 
the war in the course of the next six to eight 
weeks . . . The Japanese have just destroyed the 
heart of our fleet at Pearl Harbor and we see no 
way to stop them.” 

“Now had he said that in March of 1942... 
in certain present-day standards of something 
called ‘credibility, he would have been telling 
the quote truth unquote. But .. . he would have 
been telling a profound lie because he and Chur- 
chill and Stalin and millions of us mobilized 
faith and hope in necessity ... Now, you must 
not expect people to try to poor-mouth what it is 
they are trying to accomplish. Nobody else does 
it. Why should we in government do it?” 

There is a kernel of truth in this that tran- Rusk testifying (1968) 
scends the usual press charge that government 
lies, conceals, misleads. Press skepticism has actually increased since the Reagan 
Administration developed into a high art form the symbolic rituals of optimism 
and a talent for minimizing embarrassing news. We now get government sales- 
manship by pageantry, which television feels compelled to present while trying to 
offset it by commentary. The result can hardly be called reality. 

“And that’s the way it is,” as Walter Cronkite used to sign off his newscasts, 
implying you were getting it all, the good and the bad. But this can hardly be true 
when so much of the world is off limits to reporters and cameramen. From these 
areas the bad news filters out only gradually, and usually without pictorial evi- 
dence. The recent commemorations of two past wars prove the point. We relive 
the painful memories of American soldiers torching a village but see no compara- 
ble footage of the North Vietnamese committing atrocities. The result is a distort- 
ing imbalance. So much around the world goes on out of sight. The horrors of the 
Nazi death camps, discredited as rumors at the time, became convincing, docu- 
mented reality only when they came within range of cameramen advancing with 
the Allied troops at the end of the war. 

Perhaps, like the Surgeon General's warning on cigarette packages, each 
news program and newspaper should carry a notice: “Warning—this is only part 
of the day’s reality. We try to show the good and bad where we are allowed to 
roam freely. Where we cannot, we show mostly what dictatorships allow us to 
cover—state funerals, ceremonial occasions, circumscribed tours. We can only 
conjecture what miscarriage of justice took place last night in Tashkent or Kiev.” 

With such gaps in its coverage, the American press often seems to be overem- 
phasizing the negative. But do people really want the good news stressed and the 
bad slighted? In countries where the press is controlled and only news considered 
upbeat by the regime is permitted, readers have to fathom what is being con- 
cealed, rumors get undue credence, and, at some personal risk, thousands listen 
to foreign radio broadcasts. They too are seeking reality. 
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To unlock your body’s potential, we proudly offer Soloflex. 
Twenty-four old-fashioned iron pumping exercises, each correct in form 
and balance. All on a simple machine that fits in a corner of your home. 

For a free Soloflex brochure, call anytime 1-800-453-9000. 
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he striking images are among the fin- 

est surviving examples of ancient 
Egyptian art. They depict the passage 

| into the next life of a slim young woman 
clad in a diaphanous gown, her toenails 
polished white, her eyes outlined with 
kohl, her every need seen to by the 
servants and deities surrounding her. 
The accompanying inscriptions leave no 
doubt about her identity: Queen Nefer- 
tari, the favorite wife of Ramses II, 
Egypt's greatest pharaoh. 
| Covering the ceilings and walls of the 
queen's tomb in the royal necropolis—a 
honeycomb of chambers carved into the 
limestone mountains at Thebes—the 
paintings have been sheltered from the 
fierce winds and scorching heat of the mid- 
die Nile Valley. Indeed, some of the bright- 
hued images are as vivid today as when 
they were first daubed onto the plastered 
interior of the tomb more than 3,000 years 
ago. But though the colors are still bril- 
liant, the plaster underneath is deteriorat- 
ing. Nearly a third of the paintings have 
already flaked off. The plaster behind 
| others is loosening from the walls, and 
only strips of gauze hold some of the slabs 
in place. 

The sorry state of Nefertari’s tomb is 
typical of the condition of many of the 
most important monuments of Egyptian 
antiquity. Some of the pillars and stones 

| of Memphis, a capital of ancient Egypt, 
are standing in pools of water. Reliefs 
carved in the sandstone walls of the tem- 
ples of Luxor and Karnak are eroding, 
and some of the stones are stained 
Chunks of plaster are falling off the walls 
of the temple at Abydos, an ancient reli- 
gious center 

Egyptologists 








the world over are 
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Egypt Battles a Sleeping Devil 


Salt damage threatens the monuments of the pharaohs 








Stained stones and eroded reliefs mark the sandstone walls of the temple of Luxor 


alarmed at the pace of the decay. Says 
Lanny Bell, director of Chicago House, 
the field project at Luxor established by 
the University of Chicago's Oriental In- 
stitute: “In 200 years, many of the reliefs, 
which are really the significant part of 
these temples, will be gone. There will be 
only blank walls and columns left.” 
Egyptian authorities are only too 
aware of the perils facing their greatest 
treasures, but they have s 
been hamstrung by lack of PA 
resources. As recently as : 
four years ago, the Egyptian 
Antiquities Organization's 
annual budget was a mere $2 
million. But since the EAO’s 
energetic director, Ahmed 
Qadry, a 54-year-old Egyp- 
tologist, took over in Decem- 
ber 1981, the budget, swelled 
in part by increases in muse- 
um entrance fees and from 
tours of antiquities, has 
grown dramatically; this 
year it is $16 million. Says 
Qadry: “The quantity of res- 


Ly~ 


toration done in the past three years has | 


been hundreds of times the work that took 


| place in the past.” 


Most of the crumbling monuments 
are victims of a troublesome combination 
salt in the building stone and moisture 
from the ground and air. Says Salah Ah- 
med Salah, an expert on the preservation 
of stone at Cairo University: “Salt crystals 
are like a sleeping devil. Only when you 
add moisture do they start to act.” The 
water penetrates the stone, dissolves the 
salt and in the form of a saline solution 
migrates back toward the surface. There 
the moisture evaporates, leaving behind 
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Queen Nefertari 


the salts, which recrystallize, forcing 
apart the grains of stone. The result is 
a flaking and crumbling surface. In 
Nefertari’s tomb, says Bell, “salt has just 
bubbled up and pushed the plaster off the 


| walls.” 


In most instances, this process did not 
begin until the late 19th or 20th century, 
when many of the monuments were exca- 
vated from the sand. But Nefertari’s 
tomb, subject to underground moisture, 
had probably been deteriorating slowly 
even before its discovery in 1904. The pro- 
cess accelerated, however, after the tomb 
was opened and tourists were allowed to 
trek through. As one foreign expert ex- 
plains, “A group of people visiting the 
tomb for an hour can raise the humidity 
significantly.” These fluctuations in hu- 
midity encourage even more crystalliza- 
tion of salt on the stone’s surface. By 1950 
the tomb was in such bad shape that only 
touring dignitaries were allowed to enter. 
In 1983 the chamber was finally closed to 
all visitors. 





Morne in the open air, like those 
at Karnak and Luxor, have been far- 
ing no better. In the climate extremes of 
the Nile Valley, dew condenses on the 
stone during the cold nights, dissolving 
the salts near the surface, then evaporates 
during the dry, hot days. As in Nefertari’s 
tomb, the re-forming salt crystals cause 
crumbling and flaking | 
Another factor is the Aswan High 
Dam, which was completed in 1970. 
Though the dam halted the annual flood- 
ing of the Nile that temporarily inundated 
_ some temples, it has also had 
a? detrimental effect. The 
" year-round availability of 
water has allowed increased 
irrigation and thus more in- 
tensive farming; crops can 
now be grown twice a year. 
But the increase in irriga- 
tion, coupled with poor 
drainage, has raised the wa- 
ter table in the area. Irriga- 
tion has also resulted in 
more salts accumulating in 
the soil. Instead of being 
washed out, as they were in 
the past, by receding flood 
waters, they now remain 
trapped in the groundwater. Moreover, 
water piped in and cesspools dug under- | 
ground to support the expanding popula- 
tion of towns along the Nile have further 
raised the water level. As a result, there is 
now a constant supply of moisture, bear- 
ing its own destructive impurities, that 
can seep into nearby temples and travel 
by capillary action up into the stone walls 
and pillars | 
Even if unlimited funds were avail- 
able, the task of saving Egypt's numerous 
and spectacular antiquities would be, 
well, monumental. Although the EAO un- 
der Qadry has already overseen the re- 
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pairing and reopening of a dozen tombs in 
the necropolis at Thebes, Nefertari’s is in 
far worse shape. Reason: it is situated low- 
er than many other tombs, making it even 
more vulnerable to underground mois- 
ture. The organization is considering a 
number of possible solutions, including 
air-conditioning the tomb (to control the 
humidity and temperature) and isolating 
the paintings by placing a plastic barrier 
between the walls and the remaining plas- 
ter, which could also be encased in glass. 

For the aboveground monuments 
threatened by high water tables, SWECO, 
a Swedish engineering and consulting 
firm, has proposed installing pumps, per- 
haps solar powered, to lower the under- 
ground water level and digging trenches, 
filled with gravel, around the bases of 
temple walls to prevent water from seep- 
ing into the stone. But experts say the 
scheme is impractical and costly. 

In fact, all of the suggested solutions 
seem to be flawed. At Karnak, workmen 


tried to remove organic salt stains from 
the artwork and inscriptions on one wall 
by covering them with wet paper dressed 
with heeb, a finely ground absorptive 
desert clay. The salt-soaked paper was 
peeled off and replaced every two days, 
and after 20 applications to each area, the 
stains were gone. But apparently the salt 
deep in the walls was not; stains began re- 
appearing on cleaned surfaces one month 
after the final application. 

Another expensive possibility involves 
applying silanes, which are silicon com- 
pounds, to stone. The silanes penetrate 
deep into the stone and bond together its 
molecules, in effect forming a new type 
of stone. 

Faced with the accelerating decay 
and limited funds, and stymied by their 
formidable enemy—salt—Egyptologists 
fear they are running out of time in their 
battle to save the antiquities. “There 
are just too many factors working against 
their preservation,” says Lanny Bell. 
“You have to be pessimistic about the 
monuments.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Philip Finnegan/Cairo and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Luxor 















A Defector Warns: “What Fools” 


The top Soviet priority is acquiring U.S. technology 


The Reagan Administration’s attempts to stanch the Slow of technology to the Soviet 
Union, primarily directed at the shipment of computers, microelectronics and software, 
have also involved efforts to prevent publication or open discussion of certain unclassified 
technical research—a policy that has angered many scientists. Yet there is growing evi- 
dence to support Washington's concern. In an exclusive interview with TIME’s Frank 
Melville in London, a former officer in the GRU, the Kremlin's military intelligence agen- 
cy, has affirmed the fact that acquiring American high technology is the agency's No. 1 
priority. Other comments of this recent defector, whose identity is being guarded by Brit- 


ish intelligence: 


pying directed at finding out the ene- 

my’s order of battle is no longer nec- 
essary—it is all set out for the Soviet high 
command to read in the military balance 
sheets published by organizations such as 
Jane’s and the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, and in Flight Interna- 
tional magazine and the International De- 
Jens Review. Even knowing the strategic 
plans of NATO for resisting a Soviet inva- 
sion across the north German plain is not 
all that important. What really interests 
the Soviets is such things as clues to laser 
components in systems for navigating nu- 
clear submarines underwater, the guid- 
ance mechanisms of antitank missiles, 
and the engine air filters you put into bat- 
tle tanks. The fact is that military tech- 
nology has become the main espionage 
battlefield. 

The Soviet Union can launch the first 
satellite, the first astronaut in space and 
the Second World War-winning T-34 
tank, but it is behind—perhaps as much 
as a decade—in high-tech 
avionics, guidance systems 
and the whole range of 
electronics. But the Soviet 
designer is not stupidly 
proud. If someone has a 
better idea than he does, he 
accepts it. And that is what 
GRU activities in the West 
are all about. 

Military intelligence 
sends to Moscow every- 
thing Soviet technology 
cannot make. They con- 
centrate their efforts on 
the large number of small- 
er supplier firms working 
for major companies like Aerospatiale or 
British Aircraft Corp. We go after suppli- 
ers who are not so aware of our existence 
and try to fit together the whole picture 
ofa plane or a missile]. 

What is Moscow's current priority for 
GRU? The plate covering the U.S. shuttle 
vehicle through the enormous tempera- 
tures is one—how to connect [the tiles] 
with the metal. That the GRU would very 
much like to know about. 

I think about half the achievement in 
Soviet military power has been very 
heavily influenced by the West. I speak 
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West Germany’s Leopard tank 


about Soviet tanks, antitank missiles, 
antiaircraft missiles, aircraft and subma- 
rines. Sometimes you see a Soviet tank 
and it’s a genuine Soviet tank. But inside 
you can see the stabilizers for the tank 
guns, night vision, communications 
equipment and engines that owe their ex- 
istence to Western technology. 

In one instance, a lot of money was 
used to bribe some German technicians 
in order to acquire a [West German] 
Leopard tank. The question was how to 
get the engine to the USS.R. The 
solution was for the Soviet consul in 
the area to buy a yacht and have its en- 
gine taken out and replaced with the 
Leopard’s engine. The yacht then rendez- 
voused several miles out to sea with a So- 
viet merchant ship, to which the engine 
was transferred. 

Another exercise was carried out on 
an American missile-firing range in Ger- 
many. Some shepherds recruited by Sovi- 
et military-intelligence agents were used 
to scour the range looking 
for components of the fired 
missiles. The shepherds 
were told by their GRU di- 
rectors to collect every 
piece of metal they could 
find. The GRU was not in- 
terested in warheads as 
such, but in elements of the 
guidance system that ex- 
perts in Moscow were able 
to use to improve their 
equivalent missiles. Take 
the Soviet Strela-2 antiair- 
craft missile—it’s an exact 
copy of the American Red- 
eye. Take the SU-15 super- 
sonic fighter, which destroyed the South 
Korean aircraft [Flight 007]. The technol- 
ogy in the SU-15 was stolen abroad. 

President Reagan is quite right. 
Everything you give the Soviet Union, 
they use for military purposes. The 
West should cease all forms of technology 
transfer to the Soviets, not just high 
tech. Comrade Gorbachev is a realistic 
man. I am sure that putting himself into 
Reagan’s shoes, he’s saying to himself, 
“What bloody fools these Americans 
have been in taking so long to plug this 
hole.” a 
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something comforting about 
overnight travel. 


They know they can count on 
La Quinta® Motor Inns for consistent 
comfort, consistent value. In over 150 
locations coast to coast. 

At La Quinta you always get a 
nice, comfortable room. Free Cable TV 
and Showtime”. Free local phone calls. 
An outdoor pool. Free morning coffee. 
Friendly, efficient staff responsive to 
your needs. Your choice of smoking or 


non-smoking rooms. ‘Toll-free reservation 
service. And more. 

All for less than you'd pay at the 
hotel across the street. 

For reservations or information 
call 1-800-531-5900. 


Consistent comfort, consistent value. 


© 1985 La Quinta Motor Inns, Inc 
La Quinta is a registered trademark of La Quinta Motor Inns, Inc. 
Showtime is a registered trademark of Showtime/The Movie Channel, Inc 
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The gifts of India. _| 
Pi, zero, theTaj Mahal, and tandoori 
chicken.We have them all. 


Come see. 
Come touch. 
Come learn. 


India: A Festival of Science. # A show of artisans at work. Museum of Science 
and Industry. 57th St. & Lake Shore Dr. 0 June 6-Sept. 2 0 9:30 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 
C1 Admission $2.50 0 Tickets at the door or Ticketron—853-3636, TicketMaster 
—559-1212 O For group visits: 312-684-1414. 


Museum of Science and Industry 





Shower 


Wrap up after a bath or 
stretch out on the beach with 
these generous 36” x 70" 
towels from TIME. Rich, vel 
vety velour on one side, these 
carefree (90% cotton/10% 
polyester) towels reverse to 


thick, thirsty terry. In pear!- 


gray with red TIME logo or 
bright red with navy logo. 
To order yours, specify color 
.50 (postage 
paid) for each, along with 
your name and address to: 

TIME Towel Offer 

Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 


and send $21 
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WHiileentCenMatenitihace tis ese Those 
Fitness Center. Free. Shopping A | benefits of having Our 4 Card 
shuttle serv Jip Out” Check aeeeinins just feel 
Out service. Free. Complimentary ait inga Je lot better on your next bus 
port transport. Free. Free. Free Ss UT 1S today for your free 

Actually. about the only thing that 1985 Privilege Card. And never lec | 
isnt free is the room itself. And we'll underpri ) gain 


2ORT HILTON 
AND, Jowrers 
5711 West Century Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90045 (213) 410-4000 
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uo Like SAE, 


EAGLE. ENGINEERED FOR CARS WITH THE PROPER QUALIFICATIONS 





Ultimately, a car's contact with the road will either high-performance Eagle VR “Gatorback” is regarded as 
enhance or hinder a driver's ability to control it of the best handling tires in the world 
Which may be why a majority of professio So you might want to consider adding a set of Eagle 
race on Goodyear racing Eagles s to your own car. We think you'll find you're Ir 
This ¢ ng participation in racing is also the best 
way we know to push our tires to their limits 
The technology we've developed from those 
goes into every tire we make. As a result, Our 
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Even in the era of big lot- 
tery prizes, the jackpot was 
| oversize: Patrick Ewing, 7-ft. 
star of Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s Hoyas. At a nationally 
televised drawing at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
seven teams that failed to 
make this year’s National Bas- 
ketball Association playoffs 
vied for the right to take first 
pick in pro basketball’s June 
18 draft. First choice meant 
Ewing. In a church service on 
the morning of the lottery, 
New York Knicks Executive 
Vice President Dave DeBuss- 
chere called for heavenly assis- 
tance. “I said some prayers,” 
he recalled. “And then I 
| thought, I'll be a little selfish 
and ask for Patrick Ewing.” 
The prayers were answered. 
Now the faltering Knicks are 
praying that the indomitable 
center will lift them back to 
their glory days of more than 
ten years ago. Even if he does, 
Ewing will be a mixed bless- 
ing: he will probably cost up- 





Kissinger: reborn in the U.S.A. 


wards of $1 million a year in 
salary, money that he may 
need to support a growing 
family. Days after the lottery, 
his high school sweetheart 
Sharon Stanford, 21, disclosed 
that last year she gave birth 
out of wedlock to Patrick Jr. 
At present there are no plans 
for marriage 
a 

Though his travels have 
taken him to Moscow, Paris 
and Peking, there is one less 
celebrated spot with a special 
meaning for Henry Kissinger: 
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| long-ago step into citizenship; 





Ewing: Knicks’ mixed blessing 


Spartanburg, S.C. It was there 
in 1943 that the former Secre- 
tary of State became a natural- 
ized US. citizen after entering 
the Army to fight against Ger- 
many, from which he had fled 
five years earlier. Kissinger, 
62, was back in Spartanburg 


| last week to tell the graduating 


class at the University of South 
Carolina that his naturaliza- 
tion was “the greatest privilege 
of my life.” He also took to task 
some of his former colleagues 
at Harvard, where he once 
taught. “They had a ten- 
dency to take every 
American imperfection 
as an excuse for an as- 
sault on everything this 
country stands for.” Af- 
ter the speech, he was present- 
ed with a replica of a local 
newspaper’s account of that 


Kissinger was listed among 
350 foreign-born servicemen 
who became new Americans 
that day in a small Southern 
town. Did his visit to the scene 
of old Army days bring back 
any tearful recollections? Not 
quite. As Kissinger told his au- 
dience, “If any of you have 
tried to dig a foxhole in the red 
clay of South Carolina, you 
won't have too many nostalgic 
memories of it.” 


Like her grandfather, for- 
mer Israeli 
Menachem Begin, 
Ayelet Milo is a determined vote 
getter. At the Miss Israel pag- 





Prime Minister | 
17-year-old | 
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eant in Tel Aviv last week, she 
got enough of the judges’ votes 
to make her runner-up. The 
child of Begin’s daughter Has- 
sia, Ayelet hesitated to enter 
the competition until she 
got encouragement from her 
grandfather. During the grind 
of dieting and exercise before 
the contest, her spirits were 
kept high by daily telephone 
pep talks from the reclusive 
Begin, who did not, however, 
attend the event. As runner- 
up, Ayelet won $500 and the 
right to represent Israel in the 
Miss World contest in London. 
(The winner goes to the Miss 
Universe competition.) Said a 
contest spokesman afterward: 
“It certainly is a change of di- 
rection for the Begin family.” 
Indeed, Grandpa may be a 
hard-liner, but Ayelet’s lines 
are considerably softer. 


As the voices of Monday 
Night Football, they are al- 
ready an odd couple, so why 
shouldn't Frank Gifford and Don 
Meredith make it official? To 
help raise money for the Fes- 
tival Theater in Santa Fe, 
Dandy Don and the Giffer 
opened there last week in Neil 
Simon’s comedy The Odd Cou- 
ple. Meredith, the former 


Dallas Cowboys quarterback, 
plays Oscar Madison, the slob’s 





















Meredith and Gifford: coupling 


slob, complete with a cigar and 
a New York Mets baseball cap. 
(“I hate the Yankees,” he ex- 
plains.) Gifford, the ex—-New 
York Giants running back, is 
Felix Unger, the neat freak 











Milo: a soft-line policy 


Although Meredith did a show 
at the same theater last year, 
this is the first time on the 
boards for Gifford. No matter: 
his football experience comes 
in handy. As the built-for-com- 
fort Meredith scatters ashes 
across the stage, the built-for- 
speed Gifford does end runs 
with a vacuum cleaner. Mer- 
edith calls it typecasting: 
“There's a lot more of Felix in 
Gifford than there is in me. He 
hurts easily.” Anyway, says 
Meredith, “he’s so cute in his 
little apron.” 

~——By Richard Lacayo 
a 

On the Record 

Muhammad Ali, 43, in China, on 
why some in the U.S. have been 
calling for a ban on boxing: To- 
day “almost all the champions 
are black. When we had white 


champions, they never talked 
about stopping boxing.” 


Katharine Hepburn, 75, who ad- 
vocates the right of the termi- 
nally ill to refuse life support: 
“If my own mother had been 
desperately ill and attached to 
a lot of humiliating machines, I 
think I would have shot her.” 
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Now then, parents, the im- 
portant thing is to stay 
calm. You've seen Ma- 
donna wiggling on MTV— 
right, she’s the pop-tart 
singer with the trashy out- 
fits and the hi-there belly 
button. What is worse, your chil- 
dren have seen her. You tell your 
daughters to put on jeans and 
sweatshirts, like decent girls, and 
they look at you as if you've 
just blown in from the Planet 
of the Creeps. Twelve-year-old 
girls, headphones blocking out the 
voices of reason, are running 
around wearing T shirts labeled 
VIRGIN, which would not have 
been necessary 30 years ago. 
The shirts offer no guarantees, 
moreover; they merely advertise 
Madonna’s first, or virgin, rock 
tour, now thundering across the 
continent, and her bouncy, love- 
it-when-you-do-it song Like a 
Virgin. 

The bright side of this phe- 
nomenon is that these Wanna Be’s 
(as in “We wanna be like Madon- 
na!”) could be out somewhere 
stealing hubcaps. Instead, all of 
them, hundreds of thousands of 
young blossoms whose actual ages 
run from a low of about eight to a 
high of perhaps 25, are saving up 
their baby-sitting money to buy 
cross-shaped earrings and fluores- 
cent rubber bracelets like Madon- 
na’s, white lace tights that they 
will cut off at the ankles and black 
tube skirts that, out of view of their 
parents, they will roll down several 
turns at the waist to expose their 
middles and the waistbands of the 
pantyhose, 

Does anyone remember under- 
wear? The boldest of the Wanna 
Be’s prowl thrift shops looking for 








in flirtatious, pre-feminist sexuality. Al- 
though to her it’s a joke, Madonna’s “Boy 
Toy” belt buckle offends almost ev eryone 
except the Wanna Be’s. Those who 


snoozed through the °50s the first time 
around are mystified. Some feminists 
clearly feel that Madonna’s self-parody as 


Costumed as a bride for Like a Virgin at Orlando be 





ancient, bulletproof black lace bras 
and corsets, which they wear slap- 
dash under any sort of gauzy shirt 
or found-in-the-attic jacket They tie 
great floppy rags in their frazzled hair. 
which when really authentic is blond with 
dark roots. 

To Madonna Louise Ciccone, who is 
26, and her Wanna Be’s, such getups 
somehow suggest the 50s, now conceived 
on the evidence of old Marilyn Monroe 
movies to have been a quaint and fasci- 
nating though slightly tacky time, rich 
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As forceful and well organized as D-day. 


an eye-batting gold digger, notably in her 
song Material Girl, is a joke too damaging 
to laugh at. Somebody has said that her 
high, thin voice, which is merely adequate 
for her energetic but not very demanding 
dance-pop songs, sounds like “Minnie 
Mouse on helium.” Other detractors sug- 
gest that she is almost entirely helium, 
a gas-filled, lighter-than-air creation of 
MTV and other sinister media packagers 
(these doubters have not felt the power of 





Madonna Rocks the Land © 








Sassy, brassy and beguiling, she laughs her way to fame | 


Madonna’s personality, which is as force- 
ful and well organized as D-day). That 
mossy old (41) Rolling Stone Mick Jagger | 
says that her records are characterized by 
“a central dumbness.”’ 

Kids born since the breakup of the 
Beatles, however, don’t want to hear any 
of this. Can't hear anything else, at 
this tick of the clock except brassy, 
trashy, junk-jingling, stage-stomp- 
ing Madonna, who has been world 
famous for almost two months. 
Just now she is the hottest draw in 
show biz. Michael Jackson? Histo- 
ry. Prince? The Peloponnesian 
Wars. Cyndi Lauper? Last week’s 
flash, and besides, if you wanna be 
like Cyndi, you have to dye your 
hair orange and fuchsia, and your 
parents freak. No, Madonna is the 
full moon you see at this bend in 
the river, and never mind what is 
around the corner 

Her numbers, as they say, are 
spectacular. Her first album, a | 
batch of dance tunes called simply 
Madonna, started slowly nearly 
two years ago, but now, at 2.8 mil- 
lion copies sold in the US., is 
closing in on triple platinum (in 
record-business jargon, 500,000 al- 
bums sold is gold, and | million is 
platinum). Her second, Like a Vir- 
gin, which includes five of her own 
songs, has gone quadruple plati- 
num at 4.5 million copies in do- 
mestic sales, with 2.5 million more 
worldwide. Her singles have found 
6.3 million buyers in the U.S. (or 
the same buyer 6.3 million times, 
exasperated parents may feel). 
Like a Virgin has sold 1.9 million 
copies as a single in the U.S., and 
the ballad Crazy for You recently 
dislodged USA (United Support of 
Artists) for Africa’s We Are the 
World single from the top of the 
charts, though it has now slipped 
to sixth 

Audiences have been building, 
meanwhile, for Desperately Seeking Su- 
san, a funny, likable film comedy in 
which Madonna co-stars (with Rosanna 
Arquette) as a rambunctious East Village 
vagabond whose free life becomes the ob- 
session of a repressed New Jersey house- 
wife. Madonna’s current 28-city, 38-date 
concert tour, of which she is not only the 
lead singer and dancer but the director 
and driving force, has sold out almost in- 
stantly just about everywhere tickets have 
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gone on sale. Sheer velocity of box office is 
watched very closely by concert promot- 
ers. Big stars are supposed to sell out, but 
stars whose shows sell out slowly may 
have peaked. When Madonna tickets 
went on sale for three June dates at Radio 
City Music Hall in Manhattan, fans who 
had huddled all night in the rain managed 
to slap their wadded-up, wet money on 
the counter fast enough to buy the 17,622 
seats available in, yes folks, a new record 


minutes, jointly held by Elvis Costello and 
Phil Collins, who presumably are lolling 
by the pool somewhere, plenty worried.) 
What is more, Madonna parapherna- 
lia—posters, at least ten different kinds 
of shirts, bracelets and cross-shaped 
earrings like the ones Madonna wears in 
salute to herself for having survived 
a strict Catholic upbringing—are selling 
at concerts at a rate not seen even 
in the mega-meltdown tours of 
Michael Jackson and Prince. 
This is very important, and not 
just because it brings in money by 
the front-end loaderful. Fathers 
new to the bubblegum rock ram- 
ble (though they may have hung 
out at the Stones’ concerts only a 
few years ago) may think that all 
they have to spring for is a pair of 
$15 tickets, a couple of $1.50 hot 
dogs and the parking fee. Not so. 
The young fans are telling their 
dads that they have to have some 
jewelry costing between $5 and 
$30, which is on display so that 
the dads can say no, feeling wise 
and fatherly, lawgivers. Then the 
dads compromise on the shirts, 
which turn out to cost $13 to $22, 
and Jennifer has something to 
wear in school the next day to 
prove that she’s seen Madonna. 
Why the hard little hearts of 


of 34 minutes. (The old record was 55 








she would have been too famous and too 
expensive for a nonsinging role in a low- 
budget comedy. Any film cast then would 
have been the usual rock-star exploitation 
flick, with songs, writhing dancers, guitar- 
ists with their shirts off and too much 
tricky camera work. 

As things are, Susan gives Madonna 
an audience she can’t reach with MTV or 
disco. When she sings she lacks the all- 
there quality of a great pop singer like 
Linda Ronstadt or Tina Turner. She dis- 
guises this with vocal intensity and good 
dance moves. The kids are so caught up in 
their own emotional storms that they 
don’t notice it, but in the love songs Ma- 
donna is not in love, and in the heat songs, 
like Burning Up, she is not in heat, But in 
the funny songs, like the pop reggae Mate- 
rial Girl, she is very funny. All-there peo- 
ple are not funny, most of the time, but 


Giving fans the full bead-swinging, belly-rolling treatment 

























required her to wear grown-ups’ clothes. 
The guess here is that she would be very 
good. It does not take much imagination 
to see her in the Judy Holliday role in 
Born Yesterday, beating Broderick Craw- 
ford at gin rummy. 

Hollywood thinks so too. Director 
Herbert Ross, who did Funny Girl and 
Footloose, is considering her, he says, for 
the lead in a movie about Stripper Blaze 
Starr. Producer Ray Stark has talked with 
her about starring in a film about Libby 
Holman, the ‘20s and "30s torch singer. 
“Considering” and “talking with” do 
not cost much, of course, but Madonna’s 
considering is moving in the same direc- 
tion. “I don’t think of myself as a rock 
star,” she tells an interviewer as she 
cools out in her hotel room after her con- 
cert two weeks ago in New Orleans. The 
comment is not a gesture at modes- 
ty; Madonna is not modest. Nor, 
for that matter, is she puffed up 
with self-importance. She has 
a very clear, cold view of her 
strengths and weaknesses, and 
those of the wide world too. She 
got her first training as a dancer 
(she won a scholarship in dance 
at the University of Michigan, 
but she stayed only 1% years). 
She became a fairly good rock 
drummer and guitarist during 
her knockabout years as a musi- 
cian in New York City, then 
turned to rock singing because 
she realized she wasn’t go- 
ing anywhere in the 

dance world. She says 
that she might do an- 
other rock tour, if her 
manager Freddy De- 
Mann “puts a gun to 
my head,” but clearly it is almost 
time for another career change. 
She travels, just now, with a 





all of the Jennifers, and quite a 
few of the Kevins, ache for Ma- 
donna is another question. Big-time show 
biz is three-fourths mass hysteria, espe- 


involved, and anyone who thinks he can 
explain it fully is dreaming. But incredi- 
bly lucky timing is clearly part of the Ma- 
donna craze. As it happens, few other big 
rock stars are diluting media attention. 
Also the neoconservative mood of the kid 
culture seems to be just right for an enter- 
tainer whose personality is an outrageous 
blend of Little Orphan Annie, Margaret 
Thatcher and Mae West. 

Madonna's best bit of luck may be her 
uproariously appropriate part in Desper- 
ately Seeking Susan. Here too, the timing 
was superb. As Director Susan Seidelman 
points out, when the movie was cast in the 
summer of 1984, Madonna was not quite a 
star. She was just another pretty pop sing- 
er, just beginning to be widely known 
Madonna’s style and attitude got her the 
part, though not without a lot of hesitation 
among male executives of Orion Pictures 
| who had never heard of her. A year later 





cially when teenagers and rock music are | 





A flirt and a tease, with a ragbag wardrobe. 


detached, cool people like Madonna often 
are. And if you watch Madonna's video 
routines more than once, you begin to re- 
alize that almost all of her songs, as she 
belly-rolls her way through them, are 
sharply comic send-ups, mostly of rock- 
‘n’-roll sexual gyrations as delivered by 
male rockers from Mick Jagger to Prince. 

In fact, Madonna is a talented, prac- 
ticed comedian, who has been wising off 
constantly since grade school. And in the 
title role of Susan she proves it, playing a 
calamitous neo-hippy who clunks in and 
out of people’s lives, and whose total self- 
absorption amounts to innocence. She 
dresses weirdly too; in one scene she pa- 
rades through the streets wearing what 
appears to be men’s boxer shorts, over 
which she has rigged a white garter belt, 
which holds up white lace stockings, 
which disappear into rhinestone boots. 
Madonna admits that Susan, except for 
her four-second attention span, is to some 
extent a self-caricature, and it remains to 
be seen what she could do with a role that 
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light load of baggage (see follow- 
ing story). Her physical posses- 
sions, she says, amount to not much more 
than the ragbag of goofy clothes that serve 
as her professional and private wardrobe, 
a ten-speed bicycle stored in New York 
and a Chinese rug in Los Angeles. No 
house, no apartment, no car, no rich-at- 
last jewels or stereo system. She seems to 
have passed through the lives of a lot of 
people and to have remained in not many 
She sees her father and stepmother only 
rarely 

It can be hard, now, to get her to talk 
about her scroungy years in New York. 
She recalls being fired from a long succes- 
sion of ratty jobs. She resents suggestions 
that she slept her way to the top. That is 
not because she didn’t learn her trade 
from a succession of musicians and dee- 
Jays, some of whom she slept with, but be- 
cause the idea that she couldn't make it to 
the top on drive and talent alone is insult- 
ing. In fact the men in her life talk about 
her now without rancor; it seems to have 
been obvious even then that Madonna 
was just passing through. Mark Kamins, 
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deejay at the Danceteria, a funky, four- 
floor Chelsea disco that caters to purple- 


| haired punks in leather and other exotics, 


is credited with “discovering” Madonna 
in 1982, although like America before Co- 
lumbus, she was there all along. “She had 
this incredible sense of style,” says Ka- 
mins. “She had an aura.” She also had a 


| four-track demo tape she had made with 


another boyfriend, a musician named 
Steve Bray. Kamins played it and got 
great response from the disco crowd for a 
song called Everybody. Madonna's career 
began to gather momentum, and Kamins 
al one point thought she had agreed to let 
him produce her first album. Madonna 
instead chose a professional producer, 
Reggie Lucas. “At the time, I felt stepped 
on,” says Kamins. “But I don’t think 
there’s a mean bone in her body. Maybe a 
mean knuckle but not a mean bone.” 


adonna’s current boyfriend is 
Actor Sean Penn (The Falcon 
and the Snowman), whose name 
she shouts out with joyful exu- 
berance when an interviewer asks her a 


| plonking question about favorite actors. 


But Penn, 24, is about to start shooting a 
new movie in Tennessee, and she is grind- 
ing through her tour, and they do not see 
each other much, though Madonna calls 
for halfan hour every night after her show. 
The dreary fact is that stars sometimes 
lead lives of chaste exasperation. 

For Madonna on a show night, work 
begins at about 5, with a sound check at 
the arena to make sure the roadies have 
the equipment adjusted correctly. At 
about 7:20 the Wanna Be’s start to file in. 
All of them head directly for the ladies’ 


| rooms, for a last mirror check on their 


getups. They are delighted with the two 
brand-new ancient games, dress- 





Shades of Marilyn in Hawaii 





and when they frisk about the stage with 
Madonna the mood is light and childish. 
She wears spiked boots, black fishnet 
tights and a hip-slung miniskirt below her 
winking belly button. A_ loose-fitting 
hand-painted jacket swings free now and 
then to show a lacy purple shirt and the 
trademark black bra. She has a floppy 
purple rag tied in her hair. The costume is 
sexy, and light as she is, at 5 ft. 4% in. and 
118 Ibs., her body is lush. But her move- 
ments to Holiday are skipping and pranc- 
ing steps, mischievous kid stuff. 


































3} queen strutting 








The show turns darker and funkier, 
with a lot of smoke bombs and jungle- 
in silhouette, toward 
something like a 14-year-old’s florid con- 
ception of adult sexuality. Madonna 
comes onstage with a big portable stereo 
boom box and goes into a routine that 
sounds like the dirty jokes that eighth- 
graders giggle over. “Every lady has a 
box,” she says. “My box is special. Be- 
cause it makes music. But it has to be 
turned on.” Adults wince, but the young- 
sters love it. “I like the way she handles 
herself, sort of take it or leave it,” says 
Kim Thomson, 17, a Wanna Be in Hous- 
ton. “She’s sexy but she doesn’t need men, 
really. She’s kind of there by herself.” 
Says Teresa Hajdik, also 17: “She gives us 
ideas. It’s really women’s lib, not being 
afraid of what guys think.” 

What the guys think is sometimes se- 
riously scrambled. Madonna comes on- 
stage dressed in an elaborate bare-midriff 
wedding gown to do Like a Virgin, the 
first of two high-spirited production num- 
bers that close the show. “Will you marry 
me?” she asks the audience. “Yes Yes!” 
everyone screams. And in Dallas, one 
lovesick adolescent male stands up and 
yells, “I wanna have your babies!” Ma- 
donna sings, as she sashays about the 
stage, “You make me feel”—hAip thrust— 
“like a virgin”—belly roll—“touched for 
the very first time.” Mocking virginity, 
mocking sex, mocking, some might say, 
the solemn temple of rock ’n’ roll itself. 

Then she is back for her best number, 
carried onstage in a reclining posture by 
her backup dancers, looking like Madam 
Récamier in her salon, twirling a long 
rope of pearls and camping a mile a min- 
ute. “This is,” she sings to a pop reggae 
beat, “a material world. And I am” pause 
“a material girl.” Luxuriating 





ing up and sexual teasing, that 
Madonna has taught them. Their 
dates look confused. Nobody un- 
der 40 has teased anyone sexual- 
ly in the U.S. for something like 
20 years. New Yorker Robert 
Shalom, owner of the video club 
Private Eyes, says, “The guys are 
scared of these girls. ‘What do I 
do?’ they ask. The girls come on 
so strong, dressed in their moth- 
ers’ best fake jewelry, saying 
‘Don’t touch me, I’m the material 
girl, spend money on me.’” 
Waiting for a concert to begin, 
some of the boys who have 
tagged along will say that Ma- 
donna is, um, yeah, real sexy, but 
the cleverest, even as they scrape the 
ground nervously with one hoof, suspect 
that they are being kidded. 

They could be right. When the Ma- 
donna show detonates at about 9 p.m., af- 
ter a forgettable 30 minutes by a raunchy 
rap band called the Beastie Boys, the 
strongest impression is of being back in 
the '60s, listening to the Shirelles. This is 
no girl group; Madonna’s two backup 
dancers are male and masculine. But they 
are small and unmenacing, dressed cheer- 
fully in handpainted jeans and jackets, 




















Wanna Be’s at concert in Dallas 








“Sort of take it or leave it.”’ 
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in materialism, poking fun at 
greediness—she is performing 
for adolescents who feel deprived 
if their cars don’t have quad- 
raphonic cassette players— 
Madonna is singing that she is 
available to the highest bidder, 
then denying that. And at the 
end, she pulls wads of fake bank- 
notes out of the top of her dress 
and tosses them all to the audi- 
ence. Do the Wanna Be’s see ma- 
terialism glorified here, or 
mocked? Of course, they see 
both, and see no contradiction. 
One last funny, sad, self-par- 
odying joke as the lights go up: a 
loud, disapproving, male voice is 
heard over the loudspeaker, saying “Ma- 
donna, get down off that stage this in- 
stant!” And Madonna’s recorded voice, 
whining, “Daddy, do I hafta?” Then the 
Wanna Be’s, to whom the war between 
men and women is still far less real than 
the eternal skirmishing between parents 
and children, file out of the hall, dream- 
ing of the time when they will be able to 
do anything in the world they want. Like 
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Madonna. —By John Skow. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York and 
Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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On the long bus ride from Houston to 
Austin, the green flatlands float past the win- 
dow and Madonna settles down for an inter- 
view. She is wearing a Kelly green knit skirt, 
which is peeled down over her belly, and a 
Paisley shirt knotted above her waist. Her 
streaked blond hair is twisted into a bun and 
held in place by a big red bow. Her lips are 
painted bright red and exaggerated. Her 
voice is a little raw and raspy. 


FATHER. My father is first- 
generation Italian. He was 
} the youngest of six boys. My 
grandparents came from It- 
aly on the boat. They went 
to Pennsylvania, a town 
; right outside of Pittsburgh, 
because the steel mills are there and there 
was a lot of work. They lived in sort of an 
Italian ghetto-type neighborhood, and my 
grandfather got a job in a steel mill. My 
grandmother and grandfather spoke no 
English at all. They are dead now, but 
when I was a little girl I would see them 
all the time. They weren't very educated, 
and I think in a way they represented an 
old life-style that my father really didn’t 
want to have anything to do with. It’s not 
that he was ashamed, really, but he want- 
ed to be better. I think he was the only one 
of all my grandparents’ children who got 
a college education. He got an engineer- 
ing degree and moved to Michigan be- 
cause of the automotive industry, I think 
he wanted to be upwardly mobile and go 
into the educated, prosperous America. I 
think he wanted us to have a better life 
than he did when he was growing up. 

He was in the Air Force, and one of 
his best friends was my mother’s oldest 
brother. Of course he met my mother, and 
he fell in love with her immediately. She 
was very beautiful. I look like her. I have 
my father’s eyes but I have my mother’s 
smile and a lot of her facial structure. She 
was French Canadian but she was born in 
Bay City. The reason I was born in Bay 
City is that we were at my grandmother's 
house. I’m the third oldest child and the 
oldest girl. There were six of us. Then my 
mother died and my father remarried 
three years later, and he had children 
with my stepmother. 

My father was very strong. I don’t 
agree with some of his values but he did 
have integrity, and if he told us not 
to do something he didn’t do it either. A 
lot of parents tell their kids not to smoke 
cigarettes and they smoke cigarettes. Or 
they give you some idea of sexual modes- 
ty—but my father lived that way. He be- 
lieved that making love to someone is a 
very sacred thing and it shouldn't hap- 
pen until after you are married. He stuck 

















Now: Madonna on Madonna | 





by those beliefs, and that represented a 
very strong person to me. He was my role 
model. 

I was my father’s favorite. I knew how 
to wrap him around my finger. I knew 
there was another way to go besides say- 
ing, “No, I’m not going to do it,” and I 
employed those techniques. I was a very 
good student. I got all A’s. My father re- 
warded us for good grades. He gave us 
quarters and 50¢ for every A we got. I was 
really competitive, and my brothers and 
sisters hated me for it. I made the most 
money off of every report card. 





hi cees tenga seein quan 





My father and [ are still close. When I 
moved away for a long time we weren’t 
really that close. He didn’t understand 
what I was doing when I first moved 
away. First I was a dancer and I would 
call him and say, “Well, I’m dancing.” He 
never, well, he’s a sensible guy, and what’s 
dancing to him? He can’t imagine that 
you can make a living from it or work at it 
or be proud of it or think of it as an ac- 
complishment. He could never really be 
supportive about it. 

When I went to Paris, and I went 
from dancing to singing, I would call him 
and say, “Well, I'm in France.” And he 
would say, “What are you doing there?” 
and I said, “I'm going to be a singer.” And 
he said, “What do you mean you're going 
to be a singer?” I would always tell him 
not to worry and that everything was 
O.K., and he would say, “How are you 
surviving? Who pays for everything?” I 
would say, “They pay for everything.” 
And he wanted to know what I had to do 
for that, and I didn’t have to do anything 
really. I lived a hand-to-mouth existence. 
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“If people don t get the humor in me or my act, then they don’t want to” 











I relied on friends and on money I could 
get here and there on short stints at jobs 
which I could never keep. 

It wasn’t until my first album came 
out and my father started hearing my 
songs on the radio that he stopped asking 
me questions. I think now he has some 
conception of my success. He reads about 
me and people bother him and he has to 
change his phone number all the time. 
All of a sudden he’s popular, and my 
brothers and sisters are popular in school 
because of their association. If he didn’t 
know then, he knows now. He still works 
for General Dynamics. He’s an optics and 
defense engineer, and he makes a lot 
more money now. I never considered my 
parents incredibly wealthy, but at least 
now they can travel. They go to Europe, 
and they have enough to have a good life. 


MOTHER. | was about six and a half or 
seven when my mother died. I remember 
her being a very forgiving, angelic person. 
I think my parents pissed a lot of people 
off because they had so many kids and 
they never screamed at us. My older 
brothers were very rambunctious and 
they would start fires in the basement or 
throw rocks at windows and my mother 
and father would never yell at them. They 
would just hug us and put their arms 
around us and talk to us quietly. 

I have a memory of my mother in the 
kitchen scrubbing the floor. She did all 
the housecleaning, and she was always 
picking up after us. We were really messy, 
awful kids. I remember having these 
mixed feelings. | have a lot of feelings of 
love and warmth for her but sometimes I 
think I tortured her. I think little kids do 
that to people who are really good to 
them. They can’t believe they’re not get- 
ting yelled at or something so they taunt 
you. I really taunted my mother. I remem- 
ber also I knew she was sick for a long 
time with breast cancer, so she was very 
weak, but she would continue to go on and 
do the things she had to do. I knew she 
was very fragile and kept getting more 
fragile. I knew that, because she would | 
stop during the day and just sit down on 
the couch. I wanted her to get up and play 
with me and do the things she did before. 

I know she tried to keep her feelings 
inside, her fear inside, and not let us 
know. She never complained. I remember 
she was really sick and was sitting on the 
couch, I went up to her and I remember 
climbing on her back and saying, “Play 
with me, play with me,” and she 
wouldn't. She couldn't and she started 
crying and I got really angry with her and 
I remember, like, pounding her back with 








my fist and saying, “Why are you doing 
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this?” Then I realized she 
was crying. [Madonna 
stops talking and covers 
her face with her hands 
and cries.| I remember 
feeling stronger than she 
was. I was so little and I 
put my arms around her 
and I could feel her body 
underneath me_ sobbing 
and I felt like she was the 
child. I stopped torment- 
ing her after that. That 
was the turning point 
when I knew. I think that 
made me grow up fast. I 
knew I could be either sad 
and weak and not in con- 
trol or I could just take control and say it’s 
going to get better. 

Then my mother spent about a year in 
the hospital, and I saw my father going 
through changes also. He was devastated. 
It is awful to see your father cry. But he 
was very strong about it. He would take us 
to the hospital to see her, and I remember 
my mother was always cracking up and 
making jokes. She was really funny so it 
wasn't so awful to go and visit her there. 
Then my mother died. I remember that 
right before she died she asked for a ham- 
burger. She wanted to eat a hamburger 
because she couldn't eat anything for so 
long, and I thought that was very funny. I 
didn’t actually watch her die. I left and 
then she died. Then everything changed. 
My family was always split up and we had 
to go stay at relatives’. 





STEPMOTHER. As soon as my father 
started hiring housekeepers we were all 
back together again. He just kept going 
through housekeepers because we never 
got along with them. Then he married one 
of our housekeepers. I don’t really want to 
talk about my stepmother. I was the old- 
est girl so I had a lot of adult responsibil- 
ities. I feel like all my ado- 
lescence was spent taking 
care of babies and chang- 
ing diapers and baby-sit- 
ting. I have to say I resent- 
ed it, because when all my 
friends were out playing, I 
felt like I had all these 
adult responsibilities. I 
think that’s when I really 
thought about how I want- 
ed to do something else 
and get away from all that. 
I really saw myself as the 
quintessential Cinderella. 
You know, I have this step- 
mother and I have all this 
work to do and it’s awful 
and I never go out and I 
don’t have pretty dresses. 
The thing I hated about 
my sisters most was my 
stepmother insisted on 
buying us the same dresses. 
I would do everything not 
to look like them. I would 
wear weird-colored knee 
socks or put bows in my 
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hair or anything. I also 
went to Catholic schools, 
so I had to wear uniforms 
that were drab. I guess that 
was the beginning of my 
style. 


KID STUFF. My father 
made everyone in our fam- 
ily take a musical instru- 
ment and go to lessons ev- 
ery day. I took piano 
lessons but I hated them. 
Finally, I convinced my fa- 
ther to let me take dance 
lessons at one of those 
schools where you get bal- 
let, jazz, tap and baton 
twirling. Anyway, the dance school was 
really like a place for hyperactive young 
girls. I was pretty rambunctious. 

I wasn’t really a tomboy. I was consid- 
ered the sissy of the family because I re- 
lied on feminine wiles to get my way. My 
sister was really a tomboy and she hung 
out with my older brothers. They all 
picked on me, and I always tattled on 
them to my father. They would hang me 
on the clothesline by my underpants. I 
was little, and they put me up there with 
clothespins. Or they'd pin me down on the 
ground and spit in my mouth. All brothers 
do that, don’t they? I wasn’t quiet at all. I 
remember always being told to shut up. 
Everywhere, at home, at school, I always 
got in trouble for talking out of turn in 
school. I got tape over my mouth. I got my 
mouth washed out with soap. Everything. 

Mouthing off comes naturally. Every 
time there was a talent show or a musical 
in school, I was always in it. Cinderella 
and the Wizard of Oz and Godspell and 
My Fair Lady: the ingenue role was al- 
ways mine. But when there was a role for, 
like, a forward, bad girl, everybody sort of 
unanimously looked over at me when 
they were casting it. 


VIRGINITY. I remember 
when I was growing up I 
remember liking my body 
and not being ashamed of 
it. I remember liking boys 
and not feeling inhibited. I 
never played little games; 
if I liked a boy, I'd con- 
front him. I’ve always been 
that way. Maybe it comes 
from having older brothers 
and sharing the bathroom 
with them or whatever. 
But when you're that ag- 
gressive in junior high, the 
boys get the wrong impres- 
sion of you, They mistake 
your forwardness for sexu- 
al promiscuity. Then when 
they don’t get what they 
think they're going to get, 
they turn on you. I went 
through this whole period 
of time when the girls 
thought I was really loose 
and all the guys called me 
nympho. I was necking 
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with boys like everybody else was. The 
first boy I ever slept with had been my 
boyfriend for a long time, and I was in 
love with him. So I didn’t understand 
where it all came from. I would hear 
words like s/ut that I hear now. It’s sort of 
repeating itself. I was called those names 
when I was still a virgin. I didn’t fit in and 
that’s when I got into dancing. I shut off 
from all of that and I escaped. 


DANCING. When I was in the tenth grade 
I knew a girl who was a serious ballet 
dancer. She looked really smarter than 
your average girl but in an interesting, 
offbeat way. So I attached myself to her 
and she brought me to a ballet class, and 
that’s where I met Christopher Flynn, 
who saved me from my high school tur- 
moil. He had a ballet school in Rochester. 
It was beautiful. I didn’t know what I was 
doing, really. I was with these really pro- 
fessional ballet dancers. I had only stud- 
ied jazz up to then, so I had 
to work twice as hard as 
anybody else and Christo- 
pher Flynn was impressed 
with me. He saw my body 
changing and how hard I 
worked. 

I really loved him. He 
was my first taste of what I 
thought was an artistic 
person. I remember once I 
had a_ towel wrapped 
around my head like a tur- 
ban. He came over to me 
and he said, “You know, 
you're really beautiful.” I 
said, “What?” Nobody 
had ever said that to me before. He said, 
“You have an ancient-looking face. A 
face like an ancient Roman statue.” I was 
flabbergasted. I knew that I was interest- 
ing, and of course I was voluptuous for my 
age, but I'd never had a sense of myself 
being beautiful until he told me. The way 
he said it, it was an internal thing, much 
deeper than superficial beauty. He edu- 
cated me, he took me to museums and 
told me about art. He was my mentor, my 
father, my imaginative lover, my brother, 
everything, because he understood me. 
He encouraged me to go to New York. 
He was the one who said I could do it if I 
wanted to. 
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NEW YORK. I saved up enough money for 
a one-way ticket and flew to New York. It 
was my first plane trip. When I got off the 
plane, I got in a taxi and told the driver to 
take me to the middle of everything. That 
turned out to be Times Square. I think the 
cab driver was saying, like, “O.K., I'll 
show her something.” I think he got a 
chuckle out of that. I got out of the cab 
and I was overwhelmed because the 
buildings, you know, are really high. I 
walked east on 42nd Street and then south 
on Lexington and there was a street fair. 
It was the summer and I had on a winter 
coat and was carrying a suitcase. This guy 
started following me around. He wasn’t 
cute or anything, but he looked interest- 
ing. I said hi to him, and he said, “Why 
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are you walking around 
with a winter coat and a 
suitcase?” And I said, “I 
just got off the plane.” And 
then he said, “Why don’t 
you go home and get rid of 
it?” And I said, “I don’t 
live anywhere.” He was 
dumbfounded. So he said, 
“Well, you can stay at my 
apartment.” So I stayed 
there for the first two 
weeks. He didn’t try to 
rape me or anything. He 
showed me where every- 
thing was, and he fed me 
breakfast. It was perfect. 
[In Southern-lady accent] I 
relied on the kindness of 
strangers. So then I audi- 
tioned and got a scholar- 
ship to the Alvin Ailey 
school. I wasn’t worried 
about not getting any- 
where as a dancer. I knew I 
was a decent dancer. It was great. I 
moved from one dive to the next, I was 
poor. I lived on popcorn, that’s why I still 
love it. Popcorn is cheap and it fills you 
up. 


IDOLS. Growing up I thought nuns were 
very beautiful. For several years I wanted 
to be a nun, and I got very close to some of 
them in grade school and junior high. I 
saw them as really pure, disciplined, sort 
of above-average people. They never wore 
any makeup and they just had these really 
serene faces, Nuns are sexy. 

Talso loved Carole Lombard and Judy 
Holliday and Marilyn Monroe. They 
were all just incredibly funny, and they 
were silly and sweet and they were girls 
and they were feminine and sexy. I just 
saw myself in them, my funniness and my 
need to boss people around and at the 
same time be taken care of. My girlish- 
ness. My knowingness and my innocence. 
Both. And I remember Nancy Sinatra 
singing These Boots Are Made for Walkin’ 
and that made one hell of an impression 
on me. And when she said, “Are you 
ready, boots, start walkin’,” it was like, 
yeah, give me some of those go-go boots. I 
want to walk on a few people. 





AMBITION. I am ambitious, but if I 
weren't as talented as I am ambitious, I 
would be a gross monstrosity. I am not 
surprised by my success because it feels 
natural. When I was younger I never said, 
“O.K., this is the plan. I’m going to be a 
dancer and that’s going to lead to singing 
and that’s going to lead to acting.” My 
calculation was that I knew I had to ap- 
ply myself and work. And that devo- 
tion—and that ambition and that cour- 
age—was going to take me to the next 
step. So, that’s my calculation. 

I don’t see music and movies as being 
unrelated. I think when you are singing a 
song, you are making yourself very vul- 
nerable. It’s almost like crying in front of 
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Show Business 


people. Acting is about 
that too—communicating 
and being honest and just 
projecting a feeling. It’s 
just a different way of do- 
ing it. I also love making 
videos. They're like little 
movies. After I made my 
first video, it was just so 
great I wanted to make a 
movie. The next thing I 
want to do is make a really, 
really big movie, but noth- 
ing is definite. I see myself 
directing eventually. 

I will make more al- 
bums. I love performing, 
but the rock-star life on the 
road is a grueling thing for 
me. At the moment, with 
the music and Desperately 
Seeking Susan, 1 think I'm 
affecting people in the 
same way either way. My 
personality is getting 
across. I really see myself as a comedian. 
In 20 years I know that I will be an ac- 
tress. I aspire to be a great actress. 
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IMAGE. My image to people, I think, is 
that I’m this brazen, aggressive young 
woman who has an O.K. voice with some 
pretty exciting songs, who wears what she 
wants to wear and says what she wants to 
say and who has potential as an actress. 
Sex symbol? That is such a weird ques- 
tion. I guess I would be perceived as that 
because I have a typically voluptuous 
body and because the way I dress accents 
my femininity, and because a lot of what 
I am about is just expressing sexual desire 
and not really caring what people think 
about it, Maybe that would make you a 
sex symbol, I don’t know. There is a very 
modest side to me too. How far away is 
the image from me? It’s about 20 steps 
away. 


PHENOMENON. I’m not really sure what 
is going on. My fans come from a wide 
age range. I think it goes 
beyond sexuality. Maybe 
my fearlessness and cour- 
age give people a good 
feeling. I think I have a 
real sweetness inside and 
love for life and a good 
sense of humor. Maybe 
people see that. I think a 
lot of people are afraid to 
express themselves that 
way, so maybe they feel 
they can attach themselves 
to an innocence and joy. I 
believe that dreams come 
true: that you can do what 
you want to do. I don’t 
mean that in a Rocky II] 
kind of way either. I don’t 
mean you have to go out 
and conquer the world and 
be a star. I mean, I came 
from a boring sort of mid- 
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dle-class life-style and a big family and I 
wasn’t born with a perfect body. 

It all has to do with an attitude and 
loving yourself the way you are. Think of 
all the anorexics and suicides. Young 
people seem to be obsessed with not lik- 
ing themselves. I don’t think that what 
I’m trying to say is hard to understand. I 
don’t go overboard really in any direc- 
tion. I don’t shave the side of my head. 
My hair is not pink. I don’t feel that I’m 
putting on a costume. It’s part of my per- 
sonality and the mood that I’m in. Also I 
think that for the last ten or 20 years, that 
part of a woman has been suppressed. 
There has been the feeling that it’s not 
right to want to dress up and be feminine, 
because women think that if they indulge 
in that, men won't respect them or take 
them seriously. Maybe kids now see 
someone in the public eye doing what I 
do. Maybe that’s the phenomenon and 
why young girls are dressing up like me— 
because finally someone else is showing 
that it’s O.K. 


FEMINISTS. To cal! me an antifeminist is 
ludicrous. Some people have said that I’m 
setting women back 30 years. Well, I 
think in the ‘50s, women weren't 
ashamed of their bodies. I think they lux- 
uriated in their sexuality and being strong 
in their femininity. I think that is better 
than hiding it and saying, “I’m strong, 
I’m just like a man.” Women aren’t like 
men. They can do things that men can’t 
do. If people don’t get the humor in me or 
my act, then they don’t want to get it. If 
ten-year-olds can get it and laugh, then 
an adult surely can. 


FAME. I love being onstage and I love 
reaching out to people and I love the ex- 
pressions in people’s eyes and just the ec- 
stasy and the thrill. But I have to have a 
bodyguard around me for security rea- 
sons. When I finish a show I can’t stop on 
the street and sign a few autographs be- 
cause I would be there three years. Some- 
times when I go back to my hotel room 
there are people hiding in 
the ice closet, waiting. 
That is scary. 

I feel caged in hotel 
rooms wherever I go. In 
New Orleans, after the 
show we took a cab to 
Bourbon Street. I put a hat 
on and pulled it down low, 
but I stepped onto the curb 
and one person said, 
“There’s Madonna,” and 
then everybody said, 
“There’s Madonna.” We 
started walking down the 
street looking in windows 
and watching some jazz 
groups, and the more we 
walked, the more people 
started to follow us. The 
people don’t want to hurt 
me. They just want to be 
near me. Actually it hasn't 
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gotten to the point where I never go out. I 
still go running on the street and shop- 
ping. I don’t send people out to do every- 
thing for me. I want to try to do as many 
things as I can in that regard, because I 
think if you really separate yourself from 
people, you start to have a scary opinion 
of the world. I don’t want 
to feel that way. 

I don’t sit around and 
contemplate my fame or 
how popular I am. I know 
my manager sometimes 
looks at me with dismay 
when he tells me I’ve sold 
6 million records or sold 
out in 17 minutes, and I 
just say, “O.K.” I’m glad 
but that’s not what inter- e  éar 
ests me, numbers. What On Virgincover 
interests me is what hap- 
pens in my confrontations with people ev- 
ery day and in my performances every 
night. Not figures on a piece of paper or 
how much money I have in the bank or 
any phenomenon. I don’t think money 
has changed my life. I never had money 
until now, and I never felt the lack of it. I 
buy more clothes. Right now I live out of 
a suitcase. I don’t own a car. Just before 
the tour, I took driver’s ed. and got a li- 
cense for the first time. I rented a car and 
it was a thrill. 


DRUGS. I don’t take drugs. I never really 
did. They don’t do anything for me. All 
the feelings I think drugs are supposed to 
produce in you, confidence or energy, I 
can produce naturally in my body. The 
only problem is going to sleep. But I 
don’t take sleeping pills. I drink 
herbal teas. 


THE NAME MADONNA. My mother 
is the only other person I have ever 
heard of named Madonna. I never 
had trouble with the name. Not in 
school or anything, of course. I went 
to Catholic schools. And then when I 
got involved in the music industry, 
everybody thought I took it as a stage 
name. So I let them think that. . . It’s 
pretty glamorous. 


you a strength, an inner strength, 

whether you end up believing it later or 
not. It’s the backbone. I think maybe the 
essence of Catholicism I haven't rejected, 
but the theory of it, I have, if that makes 
any sense. I don’t go to church but I be- 
lieve in God. I don’t say my rosary but I 
think about things like that. The thing 
that has remained with me most, I guess, 
is the idea that you do unto others as they 
do unto you. It’s not right to steal or lie or 
cheat. I think it’s pretty creepy when guys 
cheat on their wives and the other way 
around, stuff like that. When I was little, I 
had all the usual feelings of guilt. I was 
very conscious of God watching every- 
thing I did. Until I was eleven or twelve, I 
believed the devil was in my basement 





and I would run up the stairway fast so he 
wouldn’t grab my ankles. We had the 
kind of stairway where there were spaces 
between each step. 


CRUCIFIXES AND ROSARIES. | think I 
have always carried around a few rosaries 
with me. There was the 
turquoise-colored one that 
my grandmother had giv- 
en to me a long time ago. 
One day I decided to wear 
it as a necklace. I thought, 
“This is kind of offbeat 
and interesting.” I mean, 
everything I do is sort of 
tongue in cheek. It’s a 
strange blend—a beautiful 
sort of symbolism, the idea 
of someone _ suffering, 
which is what Jesus Christ 
on a crucifix stands for, and then not tak- 
ing it seriously at all. Seeing it as an icon 
with no religiousness attached to it. It 
isn’t a sacrilegious thing for me. I’m not 
saying, “This is Jesus Christ,” and I’m 
laughing. When I went to Catholic 
schools, I thought the huge crucifixes 
nuns wore around their necks with their 
habits were really beautiful. I have one 
like that now. I wear it sometimes but not 
onstage. It’s too big. It might fly up in the 
air and hit me in the face. 


BELLY BUTTONS. The picture inside the 
dust sleeve of my first album has me, like, 
in this Betty Boop pose with my belly but- 
ton showing. Then when people reviewed 
the album, they kept talking about my 





CATHOLICISM. Catholicism gives Im Desperately Seeking Susan: a wacky neo-hippy 


cute belly button. I started thinking about 
it and I said, “Yeah, well, I do like my 
belly button.” I think there are other un- 
obvious places on the body that are sexy 
and the stomach is kind of innocent. I 
don’t have a really flat stomach. I sort of 
have a little girl’s stomach. It’s round and 
the skin is smooth and it’s nice. I like it. 


BOY TOY. About four years ago, I used to 
live in the East Village. I used to love 
hanging out at the Roxy with all the 
break dancers and graffiti artists and the 
deejays. Everybody had a tag name they 
would write on the wall like “Whiz Kid” 
or “Hi-Fi.” The thing was to see how 
much you could “throw up” [get your 











name up] everywhere. It was a very terri- 
torial thing. One day I just thought of BOY 
TOY, and when I threw it up on a wall, ev- 
erybody said they thought it was funny 
too. They understood the humor of it. I 
can see how the rest of the world thinks 
I'm saying “Play with me” and “I’m 
available to anyone.” Once again, it’s a 
tongue-in-cheek statement, the opposite 
of what it says. I had BOY TOY made into 
a belt buckle. Then I started doing stuff 
outside New York City and I kept wear- 
ing the Boy Toy belt, forgetting that no 
one outside of the Roxy was going to get 
it. I don’t wear it any more because it’s 
just become ridiculous. I think it’s funny 
but not too many other people do. 


CLOTHES. I like to combine things but in 
a humorous way, like a uniform skirt and 
fishnets. Sometimes I like really expen- 
sive things. I like Vivienne Westwood, 
Commes des Gargons and Jean Paul 
Gaultier. But I get a lot of stuff in thrift 
shops too. I really love dresses like Mari- 
lyn Monroe wore, those ’50s dresses that 
were really tailored to fit a voluptuous 
body. A lot of stuff made now is for an an- 
drogynous figure, and it doesn’t look good 
on me. I have always sort of elaborated 
with my dance clothes. I used to live in 
my dance clothes, my tights and leotards, 
but I always personalized them, I'd rip 
them all up and make sure the runs got 
really big and had a pattern to them. I 
started wearing bows in my hair because 
one day when my hair was long, I 
couldn’t find anything to tie it back. So I 
took an old pair of tights and wound them 
around my head, and I liked the 
way that looked. 


MARRIAGE. | do want to get mar- 
ried and have kids. I don’t know 
when, but I think getting married is 
probably something very exciting 
and very challenging, and I would 
definitely like to have a child. I’ve 
only heard wonderful things about it 
from people I know who are near 
my age. I’m saying it like it’s baking 
a cake or something. 
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LOVE. I’m at the end of my patience 
with this interview. I want to run 

_ down the hallway and finish writing 
a song. I won't sing it, but I'll tell you the 
hook. “Love makes the world go round.” 
It’s really trite, but that’s what it is. Love 
makes the world go round and straight 
and square and squiggly. 


Now leaning back, her dancer's legs 
straight up, with ankles crossed on the back 
of the seat in front of her, Madonna toys with 
the dial on her portable radio. She says, “I 
have to stop talking. I have to rest my voice.” 

Would she add anything, maybe after the 
show tonight? She turns her head and looks 
out the window at Texas, then says slowly, “I 
can't focus after a concert. I have to talk to 
my boyfriend for a long time before I go to 
sleep.” —By Denise Worrell 
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Talk about 


determination. 
“Can you help? After five 
years of looking, maybe I've 
looked in all the wrong 
places.” 
E. M., California 


"I’m still interested in the 
search for Maker’s Mark. 
Destination possibilities 
for travel in the next six 
months include the follow: 
ing: July—Atlanta; August 
—Missouri and Butte; 
September—Seattle; October 
—Great Falls; November— 
Phoenix, Los Angeles and 
Las Vegas.” 

L. W., Utah 


"How far is lron Mountain, 
Michigan from Maker's 
Mark?"’ 

L. W., Utah 


"Although it runs against my 
grain (Example: I have been 
known to drive two hours 
and 80 miles the wrong way, 
more than once, rather than 
stop and ask for directions. ), 
I'm afraid I do need some 
help to locate your whisky.’ 

G. N., Massachusetts 


Even after all this time, there 
are still people determined to 
find a bottle of Maker’s 
Mark. And we're just as deter- 
mined to help them do it. 


So, if you've looked, 

without success, write us. 
We'll do our best to head 
you in the right direction. 


DA Namlay 


Bill Samuels Jr., Presiden 


It tastes expensive...and is: 
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Keeping the Adult in Control 





Too many people look upon themselves as helpless children 


espite its fluffy title, J’m OK— You re 

OK was one of the more persuasive 
pop psychology works to come out of Cali- 
fornia during the 1960s. Author Thomas 
A. Harris managed the intellectual feat of 
combining the conventional sunlit opti- 
mism of the period with a few of the dark- 
er strains of Freudian and Christian 
thinking. The result: a surprising, 15 mil- 
lion-copy best seller. 
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The Harrises: a recipe book for life 
Looking at the Parent-Adult-Child struggle. 





A publishing success of that scope 
calls for a sequel, and after 16 years, Har- 
ris, 75, and his wife of 28 years, Journalist 


| and Lecturer Amy Bjork Harris, 56, are 


now out with OK II under the slightly 
cautious title Staying OK (Harper & Row; 
$15.95). The effort is partly a restatement 
of the first book’s discussion of the thera- 
py known as transactional analysis and 
partly a collection of homey tips on how 
to apply transactional insights to daily 
life. Says Amy Harris: “This might be 
thought of as a recipe book, as opposed to 
a book on the theory of cooking.” 

The basic preaching of TA is that the 
mind has three “ego states”: Parent, 
Adult and Child, which parallel the 
Freudian categories of superego, ego and 
id. The Adult is the rational problem solv- 
er; in the healthy personality, the Adult 
controls both the Parent, who keeps try- 
ing to enforce ancient injunctions, and the 
fun-loving Child, who is the victim of the 
stern Parent. The man who says to him- 
self “Now you've done it!” after making a 
mistake is using his Parent to reprimand 
his Child, who usually feels powerless and 
in the wrong. 





The founder of TA, Psychiatrist Eric | 
Berne, presented the Parent-Adult-Child | 
in Games People Play (1964), an urbane 
and witty analysis of how these three divi- 
sions of the ego can produce self-defeating 
scripts or “games.” Thomas Harris added 
Psychiatrist Alfred Adler’s concept of a 
universal “inferiority feeling.” In Harris’ 
view, many people go through life think- 
ing of themselves as helpless children 
overwhelmed by adults. This stance, 
which he calls “I’m not OK—You're OK,” 
is often no one’s fault. Even good parents 
who warn their children not to run into a 
busy street can build a feeling of worthless- 
ness in their offspring. Children often lack 
the capacity to see the wisdom of a paren- 
tal order. The child knows only that he or 
she is in the wrong; this develops into a | 
permanent “recording” in the brain that 
will be played over and over through life. 

Harris’ emphasis on the universality 
of early psychic damage veers close to the 
traditional Christian concept of original 
sin. As a result, other transactional ana- 
lysts have regularly accused the Harrises 
of determinism, a charge that their new 
book attempts to deflect. “At each junc- 
ture of life,” they write, “we have had 
choices to make regardless of what our 
parents told us or showed us. We have 
said both yes and no.” | 

Though the internal Parent recording 
can never be erased, the Harrises say it 
can be understood in context and then 
tuned out. The couple have evolved a ver- 
sion of psychic salvation, stemming in 
part from Christian theology, that has 
made their system attractive for use in 
many churches: in a leap of faith and act 
of will, each person must see and love the 
Child in others. The healthy stance, “I’m 
OK—You're OK,” turns out to be Jesus’ 
dictum played sideways: “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Like Freudians, the Harrises think 
the most important application of their 
ideas is to child rearing. The child who is 
not constantly stroked may grow into an 
adult who constantly belittles other peo- 
ple to gain some temporary relief from 
feelings of worthlessness. Early childhood 
years are so crucial, say the Harrises, that 
one parent should stay home with a child 
full time until he or she is able to read. 
Says their book: “We believe six years off 
to have a baby is minimal. Six weeks off is 
tragically short of the ideal.” 

The news that one working spouse, 
presumably the wife, must take six years 
off to raise a child is likely to ruffle femi- 
nist feathers. Anticipating criticism, Amy 
Harris says she and her husband will be 
devoting more thought in the future to 
current women’s issues. — By John Leo 
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Books 


“| Adore Corpses and Stiffs” 


AGATHA CHRISTIE: A BIOGRAPHY by Janet Morgan; Knopf; 393 pages; $18.95 


Oo nce, afler reading in a magazine that 
she was “the world’s most mysterious 
woman,” Agatha Christie complained to 
her agent: “What do they suggest I am? A 
Bank Robber or a Bank Robber’s wife? I'm 
an ordinary successful hard-working au- 
thor—like any other author.” Her success 
was not exactly ordinary. She produced 
nearly 90 novels and collections of stories in 
a lifetime that spanned 85 years. One of her 
plays, The Mousetrap, opened in London in 
1952 and is still running 

She refined and left a last- 
ing imprint on the detective 
formula. An “Agatha Chris- 
tie” became a shorthand de- 
scription for an unadorned 
display of crime unmasked by 
perceptive and relentless log- 
ic. She dared readers to outwit 





lenge. Shortly after her death 
in 1976, one estimate put the 
worldwide sale of her works at 
400 million copies. Given such 
glittering evidence and the 
clues provided by her fiction, 
a mystique was bound to de- 
velop around the one whodun- 
it: Agatha the enchantress, the 
proper Englishwoman with a 
power to murder and create. 
When she insisted that the 
truth was far less exotic, arm- 
chair sleuths who had been 
trained by her books recog- 
nized a false lead when they 
saw one 

She was right, of course, as 
this biography, the first writ- 
ten with the blessings of 
Christie’s heirs and estate, 
conclusively proves. Author 
Janet Morgan does a thor- 
ough job of getting the facts in 
the Christie case straight and 
on the record, But the story, 
even when demystified, seems 
almost as unbelievable as the 
guessing games it prompted 

Her childhood could have 
been written by Jane Austen 
Agatha Miller, beloved by her 
parents and an older sister 





ship, she married Archie Christie, a dash- 
ing aviator with few expectations of living 
through World War I 

While he fought, his new bride stayed 
home, working in a hospital. Her sister 
suggested that Agatha, who was both ex- 
hausted and bored during her free time, try 
to write the sort of detective novel they 
both enjoyed reading. She did, but by the 
time The Mysterious Affair at Styles ap- 
peared in print, the war was over and 





In August 1961 UNESCO reported that 
Agatha was now the world’s best-selling 
author writing in the English language, her 
books being sold in 102 countries . . . From the 
letters that flowed unremittingly into the offices 
of Hughes Massie and Harold Ober Associates, 
it was easy to believe. Admirers were disap- 
pointed at ... her failure to sustain a lengthy 
correspondence, to edit their own manuscripts 
or send hints on writing. They did not realise 
not only that she was busy with her own life and 
work but also that such req 
talled dozens by the week. 
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off a nationwide search and a carnival of 
speculation. Morgan’s re-creation of this 
drama is meticulous, but it lacks, perhaps 
unavoidably, the tight resolution that 
Christie gave her invented plots. 

Grieving over the death of her mother 
and staggering under the burden of sort- 
ing Out the estate, the heroine learns from 
her husband that he is in love with anoth- 
er woman. She drives off one night; her 
abandoned car is discovered the next 
morning. Questions multiply. Is she seek- 
ing publicity, has she joined her lover, is 
she embarrassing her husband, or has she 
been murdered? 

When she is discovered at a Yorkshire 
hotel, registered under the last 
name of the woman Archie 
now wants to marry, Agatha 
Christie has nothing to say. 
Her biographer gives all the 
available details but suspends 
judgment: “There are mo- 
ments in people’s lives on 
which it is unwise, as well as 
impertinent, for an outsider to 
speculate, since it is impossi- 
ble to be certain about what 
actually took place or how the 
participants felt about it.” 

Neither Miss Marple nor 
Hercule Poirot would accept 
such an alibi, but truth is 
messier than fiction. What- 
ever may have happened to 
Christie in 1926, she recov- 
ered admirably. Two years 
after her divorce, while 
visiting friends on an expedi- 
tion in Iraq, she met Max 
Mallowan, an archaeologist 
nearly 14 years her junior 
Eventually he proposed, fret- 
ting at the same time that she 
might find his line of work 
boring. She reassured him: “I 
adore corpses and stiffs.” 
They lived happily ever after. 

Morgan is candid about 
the weaknesses in her sub- 
ject’s work. Christie's stories 
were ingenious but her writing | 
was pedestrian. She intention- 
ally offered stereotypes in- 
stead of rounded characters 
and grew annoyed when 
Poirot, her Belgian detective, 
began to assume a life of his 
own in the popular imagina- 
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and brother, grew up in an 

English seaside village surrounded by 
Edwardian privileges and leisure. Her 
American father lived off a trust fund that 
dwindled steadily. and his death when 
Agatha was eleven left family finances 
ever more unsteady. Still, breeding and 
manners meant as much as money, and 
the young woman, largely educated at 
home. moved in a circle of eligible bache- 
lors. She turned down three proposals and 
took a flyer instead. After a stormy court- 
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Agatha had a daughter, and a husband, 
grounded at last. who seemed chiefly inter- 
ested in making money and playing golf. 
The year 1926 changed her prospects 
and her life. For one thing, she published 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, which 
caused a stir because it broke the rules of 
detective fiction: the narrator did it 
Something more shocking followed. In 
December Agatha left her husband and 
child and disappeared for ten days, setting 


tion. She once privately de- 
scribed him as “an ego-centric creep.” 
She constructed puzzles, not literature; 
she devoted what energies she could spare 
from a busy life to craft rather than art 
To list real liabilities in this manner is, ul- 
timately, to beg a question: Why, among 
so many talented competitors in a small 
field, did Agatha triumph? Responsibie 
biography can suggest but never prove the 
probable verdict: she was the best at what 
she chose to do —By Paul Gray 
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White Walls 
WAITING: THE WHITES 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


by Vincent Crapanzano 
Random House; 358 pages; $19.95 


motionally cornered and widely con- 

demned, the whites of South Africa 
are the prisoners of a status quo that is 
murderous to sustain and suicidal to 
abandon. Their response to this dilemma 
is not in itself surprising: the more their 
racist system is branded as offensive, the 
more defensive, and dangerous, they be- 
come. “The first habit we instill,” says 
Hennie van der Merwe, “is the habit not 
to ask questions.” 

Hennie is the pseudonym of an out- 
spoken Anglican priest in Wyndal, a 
pseudonymous white settlement in a lush, 
| isolated valley north of Cape Town. His 
audience is Vincent Crapanzano, an an- 
thropologist at New York City’s Queens 
College, who assembles in Waiting an 
oral biography of South Africa’s white 
community, the 16% minority that rules a 
nation at once divided and single-minded, 
Over the course of the book, Van der 
Merwe and more than 30 other Wyndal 
residents vent their passions, explain their 
prejudices and in effect deliver their own 
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eulogies. “We lack [tribal ritual] so terri- 
bly in our society,” laments Peter Cooke, 
an English farmer, in confessing his envy 
of a nonwhite childhood friend. “We have 
no order. We drift about. We are lost.” 
Not all Cooke’s compatriots are so 
self-critical. Indeed, Crapanzano begins 
his study by explaining the rift within the 
white community, which separates the 
Afrikaners from their neighbors of Eng- 
lish descent. So profound is this mutual 
resentment that many Afrikaners cham- 
pioned Hitler during World War II rather 
than support what they considered a Brit- 
ish cause. Conversely, some English 
speakers will drive miles out of their way 
rather than patronize an Afrikaner store. 
Despite their differences, however, the 


two groups share the anxiety of outnum- | 


bered usurpers. They dwell in the past, us- 


| ing jargon and jingoism, history and my- 


thology to erect walls around themselves 
and ward off the unknown. The white 
South African, contends Crapanzano, ex- 
ists in a state of suspended animation. His 
waiting produces “feelings of powerless- 
ness, helplessness . . . and all the rage that 
these feelings evoke.” 

In response, many of Wyndal’s whites 
lose themselves in fantasies of an apocalyp- 
tic day of reckoning. One of Waiting's most 
unsettling achievements is its revelation of 
how distorted forms of religion become es- 
sential toa community that takes itself to be 








God's elect. In the book’s most chilling 
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scene, 40 middle-class citizens quietly file 
into a gaslit packing shed to hear a tirade 
against the agents of the Antichrist. First 
they hear a harangue, then on cassette the 
voice of an American who claims to have 
defected from the forces of darkness. The 
agents of Satan, he rants, include the Ken- 
nedys, Sears, Roe- 
buck, the Rothschilds 
and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 
On and on the babble 
continues: “Elton 
John and the Beatles 
actually sang in the 
secret language of 
witches . . . The pyra- 
mid on the dollar bill 
was the Illuminati’s 
seal: The blocks of 
stone symbolized its 
Vincent Crapanzano organization.” 
Crapanzano reg- 
isters both dark rites and white lies with 
scrupulous calm. Every now and then, he 


| cuts loose with supple analytical turns on 


the nature of waiting, of being colored or of 
creating myths of violence. But for the most 
part, the author is content with a tone of 


measured outrage. So measured, in fact, | 


that his own misgivings about the South Af- 
rican system are often drowned out by the 
whites’ disarming pleas for sympathy. 
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As a result, the black majority is ap- 
prehended here as no more than a shad- 
Owy danger somewhere in the back- 
ground, By skirting apartheid, South 
Africa’s most urgent problem, Crapan- 
zano sometimes seems to be leisurely tak- 
ing the temperature of a patient who is 
burning alive. Yet much of the time, 
he succeeds in catching racial hatred 
through a few terrifying flashes of white 
self-disclosure. One man warns a child to 
beware of the Bible because it fails to ex- 
plain that blacks evolved from baboons. 
Another, after pronouncing that he sees 
no solution to South Africa’s racial prob- 
lems, adds, “Actually there is one. The 
world needs a Hitler in every country.” 
And a policy report of the National Insti- 
tute for Christian Teaching and Educa- 
tion states that “the Coloured man can 
and only be truly happy when he has been 
Christianized and [made] proof against 
his own heathen ideology.” Pride, they 
might have added, goeth before destruc- 
tion (Proverbs 16: 18). — By Pico lyer 


Exiles 


HOME TRUTHS 
by Mavis Gallant 
Random House; 330 pages; $17.95 





avis Gallant is an English-Canadian 

writer who has spent most of her 
adult life in France. Thus it is not surpris- 
ing that her natural subject is the varieties 
of spiritual exile. Expatriates, orphans, 
refugees and misfits make up the cast in 
her two novels and scores of stories. Home 
Truths, her sixth collection of short fic- 
tion, catches her characters in full flight 
from family, religion and country. All are 
bearers of a metaphorical “true passport” 
that transcends nationality and signifies 
internal freedom. For some this serves 
as a safe-conduct to independence. For 
others it is a guarantee of loneliness 
and despair. 

Most of the 16 stories are set in the 
Canada of the 1930s and 1940s, an era of 
lingering Victorianism when citizens flout- 
ed convention at their risk. A compelling 
case is the French-Canadian family in Sar- 
urday. Fiercely anticlerical, the husband 
and wife send their children to English-Ca- 
nadian schools, where the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot reach them. This seems to 
result in an estrangement between parents 
and offspring. The girls marry English Ca- 
nadians: “the two Bobs, the Don, the Ian, 
and the last one—Keith, or Ken?” Their 
bemused father cannot tell them apart at 
family gatherings. As for the patriarch’s 
grandchildren, they “seem to belong to a 
new national type, with round heads, and 
quite large front teeth. You would think 
some Swede or other had been around 
Montreal on a bicycle so as to create this 
new national type.” 

Irony serves to sharpen, and humor 
leaven, the mishaps that befall the book’s 


eccentric families. Unrelentingly bleak, | 


= 
however, are the descriptions of cruelty to | and pluck are rare among Gallant’s 
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children, which are a hallmark of Gal- 
lant’s stories in Home Truths. Indeed, 
with a mother like the matriarch in Satur- 
day, there is no need to blame family ten- 
sions on Canada’s ethnic problems. “She 
told each of her five daughters as they 
grew up that they were conceived in hor- 
ror; that she could have left them in their 
hospital cots and not looked back, so sick- 
ened was she by their limp spines and the 
autumn smell of their hair, by their frog- 
like movements and their animal wails.” 

So persistent is the plight of small 
children in Home Truths that the reader 
may fairly guess at some trauma glimpsed 
or experienced during the author's child- 
hood in Montreal. In Orphans’ Progress, 
for example, two wretched little girls are 
locked up in a French-Canadian convent 
school. Eight-year-old Mildred and 
twelve-year-old Cathie are bathed every 
two weeks, the one wearing a rubber 
apron and the other a muslin shift so they 
cannot see their own bodies. The state of 
Mildred’s thumb tells it all: “Sucked 
white, [it] was taped to the palm of 
her hand.” 

A group of stories under the rubric 
“Canadians Abroad” finds Gallant’s 
characters pursuing an elusive freedom in 
Europe. A young woman seeks love on the 
French Riviera with the most improbable 
of romantic figures, a retired inspector of 
prisons in one of Britain’s former Asian 
colonies. When she leaves him she takes 
up with a fellow “in terrible trouble— 
back taxes, ex-wife seizing his salary.” 
A pair of perpetual expatriates seem 
doomed to misadventure: they pile up 
debts; they are ostracized by fellow Ca- 
nadian exiles; they 
have rows with hotel 
managers, and their 
children throw up 
the foreign food. 

All this bad 
news about Canadi- 
ans is mercifully 
tempered by the tale 
of Linnet Muir, told 
in the six final 
stories, which rank 
among Gallant's 
best. At 18, Linnet 
has already been 
blighted by a cold father and a merciless 
mother. Battling back with her only 
weapons, “secrecy and insolence,” she 
manages to make her getaway from pa- 
rental oppression. 

Linnet arrives in Montreal during 
World War II, alone and with $5 in her 
purse. As she describes her prospects, 
“My only commercial asset was that I 
knew French, but French was of no pro- 
fessional use to anyone in Canada then— 
not even to French Canadians; one might 
as well have been fluent in Pushtu.” 
Still, she perseveres, ultimately finds a job 
on a local newspaper and sets out to be- 
come a writer, much as the author herself 
did in the late 1940s. Such determination 


Mavis Gallant 


‘a heroine. 
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out- 
cast characters. When the girl’s native 
country fails to meet her standards, she 
puts up a fight. “If I say... that the Win- 
ter Palace was stormed on Sherbrooke 
Street, that Trafalgar was fought on Lake 
St. Louis, I mean it naturally,” she says. 
“They were the natural backgrounds of 
my exile and fidelity.” Her words seem to 
echo those of James Joyce’s Stephen De- 
dalus. “I will try to express myself in some 
mode of life or art. . . using for my defense 
the only arms I allow myself to use—si- 
lence, exile, and cunning.” That could be 
the credo of Mavis Gallant's most affect- 
— By Patricia Blake | 
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plus required mainte- 
nance protection’ Now, 
it’s a standard feature on 
every new 1985 Renault 
Alliance, Encore, Fuego 
and Sportwagon. We 
wouldn't offer the 
industry’s best small car 
protection unless we 
were sure Our cars 
would live up to it. 

Waltantes, Covers powetran and ovter-body rust through 


Plus required maintenance, parts/labor (excluding fluids). 
Deductible applies, excludes fleet/leases. Ask for details. 
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Stallone blasts out of Nam: a gorgeously sculpted Bond in a childish dream of glory 


Danger: Live Moral Issues 


RAMBO: FIRST BLOOD PART II Directed by George P. Cosmatos 
Screenplay by Sylvester Stallone and James Cameron 


4é ir, do we get to win this time? 

Ss The man asking that pregnant 
poignant question is none other than John 
Rambo (Sylvester Stallone), the Viet Nam 
vet who was last seen in First Blood wip- 
ing out a small Western town whose cit! 
zens did not agree with his views on the 
historical necessity and moral value of the 
U.S.’s former involvement in Southeast 
Asia. Since that gory, not to say psycho 
pathic, episode, Rambo has been keeping 
fit, courtesy of the penal system, by mak- 
ing little ones out of big ones in a rock 
quarry. But now at the gate stands his 
sometime mentor, Colonel Trautman of 
the Special Forces (Richard Crenna), of- 
fering him time off for behavior 
There is this supersecret 
mission back in Nam 

What Rambo is being invited to ts his 
least favorite kind of party, a no-win situ 
ation. Ostensibly, the unnamed clandes- 
tine agency that is paying his per diem 
wants him to settle, once and for all, the 
question of whether or not the Vietnam 
POWs. To 


bad 


supersensitive 


ese are still holding American 
that end, Rambo is instructed to para- 
chute into the jungle and take pictures 
that will prove a known prison camp Is e1- 
ther in use or abandoned. What his spon- 
sors do not tell him is that the only news 
that is acceptable to them is that there are 
no enslaved G.Ls left alive. If he discovers 
otherwise, they do not intend to let hin 
live to tell the tale 

It seems hardly necessary to add that 
Rambo does discover Americans in the vilest 
of imaginable durances and that he (and 
they) are abandoned by his mission's master 
minds. After being captured by the Vietnam- 
ese and their Soviet advisers, he survives one 
of the most vividly presented torture se- 
quences in recent movie history. Then he res- 
cues the prisoners and wreaks a terrible ven- 





geance not only on their captors but on the 
Americans who tried to play him so false 

At the most primitive level, it must be 
admitted, Rambo works. Its hero is like a 
sullen but sculpted 
Bond implacable in 
the face of impossible odds and impecca 
his skill with any that 
comes to hand, be it his own customized 
bowie knife or the Vietnamese helicopter 
he casually for the finale 
The long sequences in which he builds his 


gorgeously James 


Impervious to pain 


ble in weapon 


appropriates 


body count to inestimable levels are well 
designed and well executed by Director 
They are, in fact 
ling that one tends to chortle in anticipa 
tion of Rambo’s next superhero ploy 
exploding with glee 
pectations. Oh, well 
shame later 
fuddled by all the noise and excitement 
But shame there should be. For if the 
most basic rule of the action movie ts that 


Cosmatos so compel 


when it exceeds ex 
time enough for 


whispers a conscience be 


no dangerous live rounds should be ex 
pended in making it, it is equally true thatit 
should avoid c 








ap and superficial refer 
ence todangerous, live moral issues as well 
This is the third recent movie about im 
probably heroic attempts to rescue POWs 
in Southeast Asia (the others: Uncommon 
Valor and Missing in Action). Whether 
such victims are real or a fiction, they have 
been pressed into the service of a danger 
ous popular fantasy, which is that by sav 


ing them, a galling defeat could belatedly 
be turned into a symbolic victory. What ts 
worse, this childish dream of glory, and the 
movies that both nourish it and feed off it 
vulgarizes a demonstrable anguish: that of 
the families whose relatives are still listed 
as missing in action. To put it simply, the 
films exploit and travesty emotions that a 
decent movie would try to help us share 


By Richard Schickel 


more deeply 
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Over a century of commitment to 
long distance. 






Calls that sound as close as you feel. 





Evenings 


oh Oi 
Nights & Weekends 


Only AT&T has over 35,000 operators to give Guaranteed discounts off nly AT&T offers calling to over 250 
you any help you may need. ATaT’s Day Rate. countnies and faraway locations worldwide. 


ATs puts it all 
on the line for you. 
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AT&T makes sure you have all the long dis- all these services. Dial direct state-to-state Sunday- 
tance services you need. Friday from 5pm-11pm, and you save 40% off AT&T’s 

Our long distance operators are there for youto Day Rate. 
call upon 24 hours a day. To help with collect or All weekend till 5pm Sunday and every night 
person-to-person calls, and to give immediate credit from 11pm till 8am, save 60%. (Different discounts 
for wrong numbers. apply to Alaska.) 

Because AT&T has over 100 years of experience Plus, AT&T has special programs and plans 
providing quality long distance service, you know that can help make your long distance dollar go 
your calls will sound as close as next door. even farther. 

And that’s not all. You get savings along with Who says you can’t have it all? 
avian sieienemenene Reach out and touch someone: 


AfstT 


The right choice. 
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Slamming a Door on Tradition 





Jean Dubuffet: 1901-1985 


se | believe,” Jean Dubuffet declared in 
1958, “in the utility of oblivion. In 
fact I should like to see a mammoth statue 
of Oblivion in the main square of every 
town, instead of the libraries and muse- 
ums. Let us make a clean sweep of the art 
of the past!” Fat chance. Such manifestos 
had already been part of the rubric of 
modernism—or of a certain kind of mod- 
ernism—for the best part of half a centu- 
ry, since the Futurist Filippo Marinetti 
and the Dadaist Hugo Ball exhorted the 
young to burn their museums for the sake 
of the new age to come. And they led, on 
iron rails, to the museum itself, 

When Dubuffet died of emphysema 
last week at 83, he was the most honored 
senior painter in France—indeed the 
most important French visual artist of 
any kind to emerge since World War II. 
In the past two decades alone, his oeuvre 
had filled eight full-scale museum retro- 
spectives and countless one-man shows 
from Chicago to Paris. Large corporations 
like Chase Manhattan saw him as a wild 
pet laden with status, and commissioned 
huge, dull sculptures from him for their 
plazas. His fiercely polemical essays, 
long-winded but dense with aphorism, 
were collected in two thick volumes. (No- 
body has written more eloquently in de- 
fense of illiteracy than Dubuffet; in this, as 
in the bureaucratic precision with which 
his staff kept tabs on his pursuit of the 
raw, the primal and the instinctive, he 
was a peculiarly French figure.) 

The intensity and impact of Dubuffet’s 
career were all the more vivid for its late 








EXPECTING. Candice Bergen, 39, placidly 
beautiful blond film actress (Starting 
Over, Rich and Famous), photojournalist 
and best-selling autobiographer (Knock 
Wood); and her husband Louis Malle, 52, 
French film director (Atlantic City, Alamo 
Bay): their first child (he has two children 
from a previous marriage); in October. 





















MARRIED. Yasmin Aga Khan, 35, daughter of 
Actress Rita Hayworth and the late 
Prince Aly Khan; and Basil Embiricos, 36, 
Greek economist and shipping heir; both 
for the first time; in New York City. The 
civil ceremony was scheduled far in ad- 
vance of Muslim and Greek Orthodox 
rites, which will be held in late June, be- 
cause of the failing health of Hayworth, a 
victim of Alzheimer’s disease. 





MARRIED. Bruce Springsteen, 35, rock su- 
perstar; and Julianne Phillips, 25, model and 
actress; both for the first time: in a dead-of- 
night hastily moved-up ceremony in a 
candlelit church, after a hectic weekend 
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Intense impact: the artist at work in 1977 





Part magician, part sausage grinder. 


start. Born in Le Havre in 1901, he fol- 
lowed his father’s trade as a wine merchant 
and (apart from one desultory spell as an 
art student in his teens, and another in the 
1930s) did not commit himself to painting 
until after his 41st birthday. Yet by the end 
of the war, and especially by 1947—when 
he exhibited his riotously funny and touch- 
ing series of portraits of French intellectu- 
als and writers—Dubuffet’s work was not 
only an object of public scandal but also an 


with reporters and fans besieging the Phil- 
lips home; in Lake Oswego, Ore. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Marie Osmond, 25, ag- 
gressively wholesome songstress of the de- 
voutly Mormon Osmond clan; from Steve 
Craig, 28, real estate salesman; after three 
years of marriage, one son and two highly 
publicized separations and reconcilia- 
tions; in Provo, Utah. 


DIED. Selma Diamond, 64, raspy-voiced 
comic actress and comedy writer who 
played the world-weary, chain-smoking 
bailiff on TV’s Night Court; of lung can- 
cer; in Los Angeles. Diamond was a top 
writer for Perry Como, Milton Berle and 
Sid Caesar and a playfully sardonic TV 
talk-show guest. Her films include /t's a 
Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World (1963), My 
Favorite Year (1982), Twilight Zone—The 
Movie (1983) and Ail of Me (1984). 


DIED. Margaret Hamilton, 82, character ac- 
tress in 75 films and scores of plays who in 
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essential part of the imagery of postwar 
France, like Sartre’s writings. 

Dubuffet’s interest in the rudimentary 
and the inchoate meant that conventional 
subjects were dissected into their most ig- 
noble components. His excremental land- 
scapes and turnip-men, set down in me- 
andering lines and harrowed clods of 
pigment, were not ordinary—they were 
frighteningly banal. “It is where the pic- 
turesque is absent,” he remarked, “that I 
am ina state of constant amazement.” 

His work brilliantly embodied the cri- 
sis of belief in finesse and cultural hierar- 
chies that hit postwar French intellectual 
life. He had an unerring instinct for farce. 
Picasso had painted bulls, but for decades 
few advanced artists had painted a cow, 
and when Dubuffet did so it seemed to set 
itself against a whole tradition of animal as 
heroic metaphor. And for those who (un- 
derstandably) yearned for a return to the 
French pictorial tradition of /uxe, calme et 
volupté, the sight of Dubuffet’s monstrous 
kippered nudes squashed flat in their beds 
of pigment was not only an affront, it was 
like the slamming of a door on a much 
loved tradition. Such Dubuffets were 
shocking in a way that no Picassos, by the 
mid-'50s, could possibly have been. 

Before long, helped by a rising spate 
of dollars from transatlantic collectors 
and museums, the waters of taste closed 
over Dubuffet’s work. His great years may 
be said to have wound up in the ’60s, with 
the strips and wiggles of the Hourloupe 
cycle, a series of puzzle-like arrangements 
of such everyday objects as coffeepots and 
bicycles. But he remained contentious to 
the end, part magician, part sausage 
grinder. “Many artists,” he said, “begin 
with the pig and make sausages. I begin 
with sausages from which I reconstitute 
a pig.” —By Robert Hughes 








her most memorable role, as the cackling, 
green-faced Wicked Witch of the West in 
1939's classic The Wizard of Oz, became 
an incarnation of evil to generations of de- 
liciously scared children; in Salisbury, 
Conn. Ironically, Hamilton was a kinder- 
garten teacher before succumbing to the 
acting bug in 1932. She went on to portray 
dozens of stern spinsters, puritanical 
aunts and smarmy gossips, and was well 
known as the kindly storekeeper Cora in 
five years of Maxwell House coffee TV 
commercials. 


DIED. Leatrice Joy, 91, dimpled screen star 
of the silent era, who played in more than 
50 pre-talkie movies, most often as a man- 
nishly tailored career woman or a sophisti- 
cated society girl in such films as Cecil B. 
DeMille’s Saturday Nightand Manslaugh- 
ter (both 1922), and in his original The Ten 
Commandments (1923); in the Bronx, N.Y. 
She was the second wife of the silents’ 
“Great Lover,” John Gilbert, from 1922 to 
‘24, and bore him a daughter. 
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A Circus Kind of Calling 


Dread legacies and enduring spirits crash head-on at Ind ly 





‘Guilty’ may not be the right word. But 
it’s the only one I can think of. In my 
whole life, I've let myself get really close 
| to just three drivers. They're all dead.” 
One was another of the Indy rookies of 
1965, Billy Foster, killed two years later 
in a stock car. “But on the upside, my son 
now knows what I do, or he’s starting to. 
All along he’s been a passenger on this 
road. Now he’s a driver. He’s beginning 
to see.” 


J ust as qualifying trials began for next 
week's Indianapolis 500, the illustrious 
class of 1965 lost Gordon Johncock, a 
two-time winner. His car was ready: it 
had been running near the front at over 
210 m.p.h. But the driver was out of tune 
and time. “That morning I lay there in 
bed thinking about everything. All of a 
sudden I sat up and said, ‘That’s it for 
me.’ ” Mario Andretti, a classmate pres- 
ent later at Johncock’s valedictory press 
conference, called his friend’s re- 
tirement “clever,” an odd word, 
“T've always thought of race-car 
drivers as being clever or stupid,” 
Andretti explained. “I’m still trying 
to figure out which we are.” 

Twenty years ago, Andretti fin- 
ished third, Johncock fifth and Al 
Unser ninth in their first Indy, 
when a bumper haul of eleven rook- 
ies made the field of 33 and five fin- 
ished in the top ten. “An eternity 
ago,” says Andretti, 45, a compact 
man with a Roman bearing. “It 
doesn’t seem that long” to Unser, 
45, who at first professed to under- 
stand Johncock’s decision. “No, 
that’s not fair,’ he amended. “I 
don’t understand it. I haven’t done 
it.” This is the usual difficulty in 
discussing anything about auto rac- 
ing: No one who hasn’t done it can 
quite understand it. 

Sixteen years since his only vic- 
tory, Andretti will start the 69th 
Indy 500 from the second row, just 
behind Pole-Sitter Pancho Carter 
and just ahead of Unser. Sons Al 
Unser Jr. and Michael Andretti 
will follow in the fourth and fifth 
rows of brilliantly painted cars scat- 
tered three abreast across the as- 
phalt track. A circus kind of calling, 
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Aneed to get away: Johncock after his victory in 1982 
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| fore discovering it was a business. “We 

































In this family, helling on ame, 
constituted such a free-form joy that Al 
Jr. reached the surprising age of eight be- 


had a wrecker yard and towing service, 
and Dad was just an auto-repair guy to 
me. The first time I realized he didn’t 
have an eight-hour job was in 1970, the 
day of the Indianapolis 500. We went to 
the closed-circuit showing in Albuquer- 
que, and I got to sit in the front row. I 
couldn’t get over how big the cars looked 
on the screen. How big and beautiful. Dad 
won.” That was Unser’s first champion- 
ship of three. Another brother, Bobby, 
would win three too and quit abruptly 
at 48. 
. Several multiple winners, other 
=men of advanced years, remain in 
*this year's field. Johnny Ruther- 
:< ford, 47, also seeks a fourth champi- 
Zonship. Only A.J. Foyt, an Indy 
lracer since 1958, has won that 
=many. Foyt is 50 now, the age of se- 
4 nior golfers. While old duffers try 
to make a putt to save their lives, 
Foyt continues to be the principal 
star of the Indianapolis 500. Johnny 
Bench retired from baseball at 35 
when his mind started wandering 
at the plate. If Foyt’s attention ever 
slips in the middle of a game, he 
will never settle into any sedentary 
life appropriate to his paunch. “Ina 
race car,” says Al Unser Jr., “expe- 
rience overcomes youth, overcomes 
strength, overcomes agility, over- 
comes just about everything there 
is. That’s why the Old Guard en- 
dures here.” 
Johncock’s experience must 
have told him to go at 48. “What he 
had to tame inside him,” Andretti 
figures, “must have been unbeliev- 
able. He was a truly fierce competi- 
tor.” In 1982 Johncock beat Rick 
Mears to the finish line by '/100ns 
of a second, one of the sunniest mo- 
ments at the dreary old track. But 
in 1973 he had been awarded the 





racing regularly summons more 
than one generation of the same 
family, though these are the only fathers 
and sons who have ever raced together at 
Indianapolis. In his christening two years 
ago, Al Jr., 23, brought a smile to the 
speedway during the closing laps by try- 
ing to block the path of Winner Tom 
Sneva on behalf of Runner-Up Al Sr. Last 
May, Mario welcomed Michael to the life 
with a short glance across the row they 
shared. “I don’t have any first memory of 
my father, the race driver,” says Michael, 
22, “because that’s my whole memory. 
Ever since people started asking me what 
I wanted to be when I grew up, there has 
been only one answer.” 

“I'm happy but I’m not happy,” his 
father mutters. “I don't like to talk 
about the downside of racing, but obvi- 
ously I’m guilty of getting him involved, 


In a race car, does experience overcome everything? 


Unser would seem to have even great- 
er cause for dread. His brother Jerry was 
killed at Indianapolis in 1959. But, to the 
contrary, he says the risks do not haunt 
him. “If I felt that way, I would never 


self: Is it in the blood? I don’t know, I 
don’t think anyone does. Let’s not kid 
ourselves: at seven or eight, Al Jr. didn’t 
know what he wanted—it was me. But at 
16 or 17, he started to realize partially 
| what it was all about. It’s about being the 
| best there is.” Still as boyish as his freck- 
| les, young Unser recalls, “When I was five 
and six, I always sat in my dad’s lap and 
steered the family car. Uncle Louie [nine- 
time champion of the Pikes Peak Hill 
Climb] sometimes would clamp his hands 
Over my eyes to scare me.” 








have got my boy involved. You ask your- | 





race after several rainy days and 
332% hideous miles. Art Pollard 
was killed in practice. Swede Savage was 
mortally injured during the race. A young 
pitworker named Armondo Teran was 
run over by a fire truck rushing to Savage. 
He died too. 

Home on his Arizona ranch, tending 
cattle and repairing fences, Johncock 
sounds a little let down, left out and re- 
lieved. “I guess I've seen the best and the 
worst of Indy,” he says, “and I have to say 
I've loved the competition, though I need- 
ed to get away. If your heart isn’t in this, 
you might get yourself in trouble, or some- 
body else.” After 20 years of loving some- 
thing, the heart is not always wise. “I’m 
not going to say that two or three months | 
from now I won't go back to racing,” he 
says wistfully. “But I hope I don’t.” He 
says that cleverly. — By Tom Callahan 
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TQUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 


Copier customers are tough! 
After all, when youre responsible 
for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that’s on the line. So you will be 
interested to know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


Royal is a registered trademark of Royal Business Machines, Inc 


responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition plan to meet your 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 











The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

Youre tough! We're tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 

Call the Royal hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800-528-6050 
ext. 2246. 


= ‘= ROYAL 
= _= BUSINESS MACHINES, INC 


A Trump Ader Norm Amenca Company 


When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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Warming: The Surgeon General Has Determined Jaa —— ne 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health.  MMADPMSIP RAC TARERTITs o 
tar:’0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 9 mg “tar; 


0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 an 
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’ Fun is taking the all- 
new MR2 out to play 
So much fun and 
so well thought-out 
this mid-engine 
two-seater has 
won Motor Trend's 
Import Car of 
the Year Award 
Slide in and prepare to blast- 
off. Punch the accelerator and the 
tach snaps to the 7,500 rpm red- 
line while the Twin Cam, 4-valve- 
per-cylinder, TC-16 Electronically 
Fuel-Injected engine builds a 
sweet resonance behind you 
Fire lightning-fast through the 
5 gears. Rush from 0-60 in 8 





seconds flat. Reel in the road and 
get ready for love at first corner 
The 45%/55% front/rear 
weight distribution created by 
the MR2's mid-engine design 
gives you superior balance for 
excellent road-holding ability 
And four-wheel independent sus- 
pension, stabilizer bars front and 
rear, gas shocks with rack-and- 
pinion steering and light alloy 
wheels with performance radials 
give you cornering confidence 
MR2°s interior adds to the 
experience by creating comfort 
and efficiency that puts nothing 
in fun'’s way. A 7-way adjustable 
driver's Sport Seat offers snug 





OH WHATA FEELING! 


support. Full instrumentation is 
unobstructed. And special 
options include a moon roof and 
a startling AM stereo/FM/MPX 
stereo receiver with an auto 
reverse cassette 

MR2. Affordable and reliable 
because it's a Toyota. A winner 
for the same reason 

Take it out to play and just try 
to stop shouting, “the fun is back 


BUCKLE UP—ITS A GOOD FEELING! 


TOYOTAS I6-VALVE, MID-ENGINE 2-SEATER 
WINS MOTOR TREND'S “IMPORT CAR OF THE YEAR: 
THE FUN IS BACK! 





